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For the Companion. | 
HIRAM DWIGHT. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 


If Mr. Barnum had offered a premium for the | 
wickedest boy in Battle Brook, Hiram Dwight | 
would have taken it. He was cruel and revenge- 
ful, the terror of every boy, and girl, and ani-| 
mal in the neighborhood. | 

I was about thirteen years old when my par- | 
ents moved into that village. About half a! 
mile from us were a few old, unpainted houses, 
huddled together on a narrow cross-road, where 
filth and degradation reigned supreme, and 
whenever 2 crime was committed in the town, 
it was there the constable looked for the of- 
fender. 

Hiram Dwight’s father and mother were 
among the worst of the low people who lived in 
these shanties, and though at the time my story 
opens, Hiram was a tall, powerful youth of six- 
teen, he had never had any moral teaching, and 
kuew no rule of life but his evil passions. 

Joseph Ambrose first gave me an idea of his 
character. Said he, ‘Gilbert, you are astranger 
in the place, aud I want to warn you against 
getting Hiram Dwight’s ill-will. He isa terrible 
fellow. Every one says he'll die on the gallows, 
You'd better keep clear of him.” 

“Pooh! I'm not afraid of Hiram Dwight, nor 





He was very strong, while [ was slender even | 
for my years. I was completely in his power. 
Drenched and exhausted, the prospect of a third 
fifty like him,’’ said I, boastfully. “I shall) immersion was too much for me. In bitter mor- 
neither run nor hide from him.” | tification, I said,— | 

“He'll make you afraid of him. He half- | “Thank you, Hiram Dwight, for ducking | 
killed little Asa Dow, and he has thrashed every | me!” 
boy in school.’” | 





“Louder, louder!”’ cried my tormentor, mov- 
“If he touches me, he'll get as good as he | ing as if to throw me into the water again, 
gives.” | “Thank you, Hiram Dwight, for ducking 
It was a week after this conversation that I} me!” in a much higher tone. 
chanced to meet Hiram in Deacon Flint’s pas-| “That's better. 
ture by the brook. 
“Halloo! you are Gilbert Benedict, are you? 


So you're not afraid of me, uor fifty like me,| J reluctantly made the promise. He then re- 
eh? You'll neither run nor hide from me, will | jeased me, and I started on a run for home. 
you?” cried Hiram, with a cool, savage laugh,| “jt is cowards that take to their heels!” 
and a fierce gesture. | shouted Hiram after me, with a savage laugh. 

Iconfess a shiver of dread crept over me, but | “Say! if you dare break your promise, I’ll mur- 
outwardly I appeared calm and fearless. | der you! Kemember!” 

“I don’t know why I should fear you,” I an-| Father, mother and my sisters were out rid- 
swered, pleasantly. “I haven’t done you any | jing, and there was no one but Bridget in the 
harm, and bear you no ill-will.” house when I entered it. I hurried to my room, 

“Lheard you and Joe Ambrose talking about | changed my wet clothes for dry ones, and then 
me, and you said if I touched you, I'd get as ate my supper. Joseph Ambrose’s prediction 
good asI gave. We’ll see how that is.” | had proved true. Dwight, despite my boasts, | 

Without another word he sprang upon me, | had made me almost insanely afraid of him. [| 
and before [had the slightest chance for self-| dared not mention his abuse of me even to my | 
defence, he had seized me by the collar, and, | parents, so great was my terror of his threat; 
with a violent jerk, tumbled me into the brook. | and always afterwards, if I saw him coming, I | 
Then seizing my throat, held me under | avoided him, at any cost of time or effort. | 
water. I struggled desperately, but could not; Six weeks passed, and October came, gorgeous | 
extricate myself from his strong grasp, and it/ in its bright-colored foliage and flowers. One | 
Was not until my breath had almost left my | fine, clear morning I set out, with pole and bas- | 
body that he drew my head out of the water. | ket, to gather shagbark walnuts, accompanied | 

“Why don’t you give me as good as I’ve given | by my dog Cwsar. I reached the trees, and was 
you? You're not afraid of me, nor fifty like me, ; soon busily at work filling my basket, when I | 
w hat” | was startled by a yelp of pain. | 

“Let me go!” I gasped. But his hand still) A stone, hurled by some invisible hand, had | 
lightly gripped my collar. struck poor Czesar on the head with such force | 

He gave a low chuckle. as to nearly stun him. I sprang to my feet, and | 

Yes, you may go,” he said, with a fiendish | jooked quickly around. In a moment Dwight | 
laugh “but say first, ‘Thank you, Hiram appeared. Cxsar was too much injured to be 
Dwight, for ducking me.’ ”’ any protection to me, and I started to run. | 

Never! I'll die first!” Dwight gave chase, and soon overtook and seized 
‘Then I'll give you another bath. There’s| me. 
hothing like cold water to bring a stuffy fellow! “You're good at keeping promises, I see. 1 
to terms,” And upon that he plunged me in’ am going to give you another to keep.” | 
again, and in spite of my furious struggles, held 
me under the water longer than before. my pocket-book, and at once took it out and 

I was weak enough after that plunge. My said, beseechingly,— 
teeth chattered, and I had swallowed a great 
deal of water. Did the brute mean to kill me? | I’ll give you this money.” 
But though I now felt afraid of him, still my | He took it eagerly. 
mage was by no means quenched. He brought | 


Glad you know when you're 
well used. Now promise not to tell anybody 
what I have done, and I'll let you go.”’ 














HIRAM DWIGHT, 


I trembled with fright. I had two dollars in| their indignation knew no bounds. 


“Come now, if you won’t hurt me or my dog, | there is any law in the land.” 


| mal had led my father and Uncle John directly 
tome. He deserved all the joy he evidently 
felt as he now leaped and frisked by my side, 
congratulating me, in his dumb way, on my re- 
lease and safety. 

Mother met us at the door, and was greatly 
relieved at seeing me. At the dinner table my 
adventures with Dwight were the principal theme 
of conversation, and all agreed it was quite time 
that the law should put a stop to his cruelty 
and abuse. 

Early in the afternoon my father rode off to 
see Sheriff Clapp, in order to secure Hiram’s ar- 
rest. It was twilight when he returned. 

“What has been done with Dwight?’ I in- 
quired, anxiously, as he came into the parlor. 

“He has been arrested and will suffer a long 
imprisonment,” answered my father, with a se- 
rious look. 
| “im glad he is in jail. He can’t hurt any 
| one while he is there,” I said. 

“Sheriff Clapp did not arrest him, neither is 
he in jail. God’s own hand has put him beyond 
opportunities of mischief.”’ 

We wondered, but before our wonder found 
words, my father went on to relate what he had 

| seen, 

fastened my hands securely, and then tied! ‘When I arrived at Sheriff Clapp’s house,” 
me firmly to the tree, This done, he stood off | said he, ‘I found he had gone to Cedarville, and 
and surveyed me with an ugly grin. | started for that place at once. [had ridden as 

“Master of the field now, aint you? Going to| far as the railroad crossing when I heard the 
tell anybody who tied you up?” whistle of the express train down by the bridge. 

Helpless and in dread of what the fellow might | 1 stopped for it to pass. Just then old Joe Moon- 
do next, | of course promised all he demanded, | er drove up half-intoxicated, with Hiram Dwight 
Then he went away. in the wagon beside him. 

Three hours I stood there vainly writhing and| “He saw the train coming, and, mad with 
struggling to break my bonds. I shouted loud- liquor, struck his horse a heavy blow with the 
ly and madly, but no one heard me. My situa-; whip. The horse sprang forward, and the wag- 
tion became almost unbearable. It was evident | on reached the track just in front of the engine. 
that no effort of mine could give me freedom. | 'There was a crash, and in an instant drunken 
I was too securely tied, and the place was far | Joe was killed. Dwight’s right arm was broken 
from any house or road. Cesar, recovering | in the collision, and, falling partly on the rail, 
somewhat from his severe hurt, was whining | his left leg was crushed under the wheels, 
piteously about me and licking my hands. He| ‘Mr. Byrne helped me put him in my buggy, 
seemed to comprehend my misfortune. What! and we carried him home. Dr. Harrington was 
added tenfold to my distress was the ever-in- | sent for. He said the only chance to save the 
creasing fear that Dwight would return and do! boy’s life was immediately to amputate his leg. 
me some worse violence. I had no money to He refused opiates, declaring he could endure 
buy him off a second time. |the pain, It was a terrible operation, but he 

Suddenly Cwsar pricked up his ears and’ neither moved nor groaned through it all. 
bounded off the field. I was alone then in-; When it was over, I said to him,— 
deed. Again I raised my voice in fruitless! ‘‘‘You have proved yourself a brave lad.’ I 
shouts, and then I cried for very misery. | saw that he was made as comfortable as it was 
My hat had fallen off, and the sun shone di- | possible to be in his wretched surroundings, and 
rectly into my eyes. My wrists, chafed in my left him with a promise to send him whatever 
frantic efforts for release, smarted under the | he should need.” 
cutting cords. My legs ached with weariness, | Now that Dwight was so seriously injured, I 
and almost refused to support me. forgot his tyrannies and his cruelty. He was 

At last IL heard a sound of voices. They came! suffering and helpless—far more helpless than 
nearer, and I caught the fall of footsteps. I was’ he had left me not twelve hours ago. I could 
about to call out again when Cxsar reappeared, only pity him. 
bounding towards me with signs of extravagant} The next day father called to see him with my 
delight, and the next moment I saw my father: mother. They carried him simple, relishing 
and my Uncle John. They very speedily loosed food, and such little comforts as the sick re- 
my bonds, and demanded how I came insuchan quire. One morning nearly a week afterwards 
extraordinary situation. I had suffered so much , my mother said to me,— 
that my terror of Dwight had by this time! ‘Gilbert, I am going to see Dwight, and I 
wrought its own cure, and I rightly judged that want you to go with me.” 

a promise forced from me by wicked threats, ‘‘I do not wish to go,” I replied. ‘‘I am sorry 
held me under no obligation. ! for him, but I don’t feel as though I could see 

I told the whole story of Dwight’s treatment | him.” 
of me, and when my father and Uncle John “You have been in his power, and he made 
heard how the young ruffian had ducked me in you suffer. You now have the power to do him 
the brook, how he had bruised my dog, and good, and it seems to me you had better useit. It 
taken away my money, and tied me to the tree, will be hard, I know, to do a kindness to your 
!enemy after all that has passed, but I cannot 

“‘We suspected it might be some of his mis-. think he is yourenemy now. Besides, you must 
chief,” they said. “He shall be punished if, remember that he who shows kindness to the 
distressed is showing true nobility of character; 

As we walked home together, I learned how [it is Christlike.”’ 
owed my rescue to my faithful Cesar. When} Mother was so earnest that I did not make 








“I was going to thrash you, but as you’ve been | the dog came running into the house barking | futher objection, and accompanied her to my 


my head to the surface again, and muttered be- | 80 generous, I reckon I'll only tie you to that | and whining, with a bloody bruise on his head, enemy’s miserable home. 


tween his teeth, — 


“Say what I told you!”’ 
bas | won't! ” 


tree. That won’t hurt, you know, and it’ll give 
you time to rest.” 
He pulled me back to the walnut tree, and 


‘Then [’ll put you under again.” | taking a piece of slender rope from his pocket, 


| every one felt certain that something serious had What an abode of filth and degradation it 
happened to me, and his plain appeal for assist- was! His parents were ignorant, vile and de- 
| ance was responded to with all the speed that; praved. Born and bred to their life of foulness 
‘real alarm could inspire. The affectionate ani.| and vice, the boy was as much a heathen as 
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themselves. Until the day of his misfortune, 
and the kind attentions of Christian neighbors, 
no moral light had ever entered his soul. Moth- 
er sat by his bedside, and spoke to him many 
encouraging, sympathetic words, 

To tell the truth, I, too, was touched at the 
sight of his condition. So strong and exultant 
when I had seen him last, his face dark with 
evil passion and cruel purpose; he now lay pale 
and weak, a mere wreck of humanity. 

I had not spoken to him, leaving my mother 
to do all the talking, and he had not seemed to 
notice me; but just as we were leaving, I said, 
“Hiram, [am sorry you are suffering. I wish I 
could do something for you.” 

He made no reply, only fixed his eyes sharply 
upon me as if he doubted my sincerity. 

All the rest of the autumn and through most 
of the winter he was confined te the house. I 
called several times to see him, and our minis- 
ter often visited him. Hiram seemed to find 
gratification in these interviews, though at first 
he was shy and sullen. 

By this time I began to feel a real interest in 
him. He could read a little, and [ lent him some 
of my most interesting books, and he read them 
with delight. 

His old rough manner, to some extent, passed 
away, and his eyes would light up with pleasure 
when I entered the house. Little by little he re- 
covered from his injuries, till he could walk with 
the help of acrutch. One day I overtook him 
as I was going home from school. He held out 
his hand eagerly, and said, very earnestly,— 

“Gilbert, I want to go to school when I get 
well, There’s as much difference between you 
and me as between day and night, and it’s most- 
ly in the way we begun life. You have good 
parents and a good home. My home is worse 
than none. If I could get away and take care 
of myself, I would.” 

“Father says you have a great deal of talent, 
and that all you need is to turn your mind ina 
right direction. You'll make a big man yet. 
You’ ve got it in you,” I said, encouragingly. 

He smiled half-sadly, and looking down, said, 
“I’ve but one leg. What can I do?” 

You can have an artificial leg. It won’t be 
just like your own, but you can walk on it,’ I 
replied. 

As soon as he was well, Hiram began to go to 
the public school. The children no longer dread- 
ed him. Gentle animals, that once fled from 
him in terror, learned that he had become their 
friend. The bad boy was changed. His physi- 
cal misfortunes had opened the springs of a 
higher and better life within him. His soul, so 
long darkened and dwarfed by depraved sur- 
roundings, was reaching out for something no- 
bler and purer. 

He studied hard and perseveringly, and 
ranked first in his classes. We remained fast 
friends, and [ did him all the service in my 
power. For the following year our paths of life 
diverged. 

As my mother’s health was delicate, my fa- 
ther decided to give up business and travel with 
his family in Europe, and to remain abroad some 
years. In May we sailed, and every avenue of 
improvement was open to me. I remained a 
while in Germany, studying under the best 
masters. We spent five years abroad, and on 
our return to America my father purchased a 
house in New York. [ never saw Battle Brook 
again, and lost all trace of Hiram Dwight. 

Fifteen years passed, and I was established in 
business. My inherited wealth was considera- 
ble, and [ had added largely to it with the gains 
of trade. The power and position to do good 
were mine, and I did not withhold my help from 
any cause or claim that I knew to be a worthy 
one. 

One summer [ was journeying in Kentucky, 
and chanced to stop for a night in a little town 
where a camp-meeting was in progress. In the 
morning [ rode over to the ground to attend the 
service. Hundreds of people had assembled 
from far and near. ‘‘The groves are God’s first 
temples,” and a certain grandeur always char- 
acterizes religious meetings held under the for- 
est trees. 

Impressed with the scene, I approached the 
motley congregation gathered at the “‘stand.’’ 
They were singing a wild camp-meeting melody, 
and “the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang.” 

Soon a black-haired, black-eyed, powerfully- 
built man rose on the platform and began to ad- 
dress the people. His voice was strong and 
sweet, his matter was rich with earnest and holy 
thought, his manner was wonderfully forcible 
and natural. It seemed to me T had never 
listened to a more eloquent preacher. The ef- 
fect of his sermon on the mass of the people was 
even greater than upon myself. Who was the 
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“Do you know the speaker’s name?’’ I in-| go or send, in case this misfortune should befall 


| 
| 


quired of a clergyman near me, as soon as the 
sermon concluded. 

“That is the Rev. Hiram Dwight,’”’ was the 
reply. 

The words thrilled me. I looked searchingly 
at the preacher as he took his seat. For the first 
time I noticed his lameness. Sure enough it was 
he—my old acquaintance of Battle Brook. 

‘He is one of our strongest pioneer preachers,”’ 
continued the man. ‘He has established more 
churches, and reformed more wicked lives than 
probably any other man in this State. His voice 
has been heard in almost every city and village 
for hundreds of miles around. He is an influ- 
ence for good everywhere, and is as rich in 
faith and good works as he is poor in purse.” 

I was not long in making my way to the 
preacher’s side. 

“Hiram Dwight, how do you do?” 

“Gilbert Benedict!” he cried, joyfully, grasp- 
ing my hand. 

We went into a tent together, and sat down 
and talked of all that had occurred during the 
years of our separation. 

“Tam rejoiced that the world has prospered 
with you,” he said at last. “I doubt not that 
you are as good as you are rich.” 

“TI am trying to do some good with the wealth 
that God has given me. But it costs me no sac- 
rifice. My good deeds have never cost me any- 
thing worth the name of sacrifice. Your life of 
toil, and privation, and victory, has earned far 
better reward and higher praise. I have de- 
voted little; you have devoted all to the service 
of God and humanity. Beside you I am poor.” 

“Do not say so—do not say so!”’ he said, with 
emotion. “I cannot forget the part you bore in 
the kind efforts for my good many years ago. 
It was your excellent father and mother who 
first noticed and cared for me in my wretched- 
ness, and it was your help and friendship that 
afterwards encouraged me and kept me strong. 
I can say truly that this is one of the happiest 
moments of my life. I who was once your ene- 
my, live to meet you here on holy ground, and 
to thank you, and to thank God that His provi- 
dence has only enabled us both to serve Him 
better for what we were to each other years 
ago.” 


or 





For the Companion, 
LADY LILY. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Loneines.—Cuap., IIL, 

All that night, till the gray morning looked 
in at the gray window, I sat by the dead body 
of my father. Kind-hearted people tried to 
force me away, even the children appeared to 
pity me, and hung about the door, talking in 
whispers. 

These countrymen of mine had taken charge 
of the body at first, and carefully laid it out. 
How like an image of marble he looked, that 
precious father! The long lashes cast shadows, 
the beautiful, grieved mouth held a pale color. 

Money enough was raised in the house to 
bury him. In everything I had my way. Mr. 
Ray, our dear old rector, was in the city, and he 
conducted the services. 

“Where are you going to stay?’ he asked, 
when, nearly heart-broken, I turned from the 
grave, 

*“T shall go and find Miss Clayton,” I said. 

‘Miss Clayton!” 

“Yes, she was mamma’s friend.”’ 

“But have you no relatives?” 

“Yes, Isuppose—I do not know. My moth- 
er’s mamma is living somewhere near Mrs. Clay- 
ton, but she don’t care for me. She never loved 
any of us, and would never forgive my own 
mother because she married my father.” 

“This is strange,” said the rector. 
could go with you, and find out something fur- 
ther, but there is another funeral waiting for 
me. However, I will come and see you to-mor- 
row.” 
“To-morrow!” that was what Miss Clayton 
had said,—‘“‘I’ll see you in the market to-mor- 
row.” Three to-morrows had gone by since 
then, leaving one grave-mound and an aching 
heart to me. 

I did not realize how utterly alone I was till I 
returned to the cheerless little room. The first 
thing I saw after I had locked my door from 
habit, was the violin, which drew a cry of atter 
agony from my very soul, although my eyes 
were still dry. 

“What shall [ do? Father, father, what shall 
I do without you? Who will take care of me? 
What will become of me? Oh, Iet me die, let 
me die!”’ I prayed, falling upon my knees. 

How many wild prayers like that God hears 
from the sorrowful! Here was I, a girl scarcely 





man? 


fifteen, left utterly alone in the world. Papa 


“T wish I} 





me, but he had neglected it too long. 

Only one thought gave me consolation; Miss 
Clayton,—beautiful and radiant, rich and court- 
ed,—she would surely be a friend to me now, 
perhaps find me a home with some one who was 
near to me. 

Park Place! That was my destination, after 
trying in vain to eat my breakfast by myself. I 
had tied on my poor hat, with its narrow band 
of black, when a coarse woman, whom I had 
never seen, came into the room without knock- 
ing. 

“I s’pose you don’t want the room no longer,” 
she said, looking with greedy eyes at the violin. 

“TI can pay for it for a time. I have some 
money,’’ I said, trembling. 

“Oh, very well. You'd better pay in advance, 
then.” - 

“There’s no doubt about the pay,’’ said a voice 
near the door. ‘Come out o’ that, and let the 
child alone.”’ 

It was Fritz, who stood respectfully by the 
door, and spoke in Italian. 

“Ah, you'll be answerable, will you, my pret- 
ty?” said the woman, turning round. “You 
must promise me that, for I know you make 
money.” 

At a sign, the woman went out. Iran to the 
door with the intention of fastening it, but 
stopped short, hearing my name again. 

“You needn’t be afraid of her. Why, she’ll 
coin money like the dirt in the streets. She’s 
got a wonderful voice, eyes like a Spanish gyp- 
sy, and can play the violin almost as well as 
the old man did.” 

“Then you people are going to take her in 
hand, eh? A street singer!—he that’s gone was 
not one of you, remember. How will she take 
such a life?” 

“Bread and butter,’ was the quiet answer. 
“T never knew anybody that liked to starve.’’ 

“But perhaps she may have money. Such as 
he save secretly sometimes.” 

“She may have a little, but not much; only a 
few dollars at the most. Let me alone. I know 
what Iam about.’? And then the two walked 
on, laughing. 

Ihad been heartbroken before, but fear had 
never entered my mind. Now [I felt frightened, 
as if encompassed by unseen dangers.” What 
should I do? Could these people keep me here, 
—compel me to be one of them? 

I had heard terrible stories of Italians,—of 
forced service,—and I trembled from head to 
foot. I had the sense, however, to see that, 
though I was in deadly terror of this slavish 
clan, they must none of them know it. I had 
the courage to leave the room, lock the door, 
and go down stairs with as composed a manner 
as possible. 

Thad also the courage to return in the same 
way, for, though I found Park Place, and the 
very house where my friend lived, it was closed 
from top to bottom, and a man, going by, told 
me the Claytons were gone to England,—had 
started the day before. 

That was the reason why Miss Clayton wished 
to see me at the market, where she had proba- 
bly gone that next morning, and found no trace 
of me. 

With what a sinking heart, I unlocked the 
door of my room! It seemed as if no one in 
all the wide world cared for me. I could not 
eat. [started at every sound. I took the dear 
old violin down, and held it, and as at my touch 
a faint vibrant tone sounded, as if it were the 
last sigh of a dear friend, I burst into tears. 

The moon came up soon, and found me seated 
at the window. A candle burned at the table 
where stood my simple untasted supper. I felt 
paralyzed in mind and motion. Just then came 
a knock at the door. Another and another suc- 
ceeded, till I rose and opened it, putting the key 
in my pocket. 

It was Fritz. Remembering my father’s aver- 
sion to the inmates of the Italian House, I stood 
away from him and eyed him with distrust. 

“You are afraid of me,” he said, smiling. 
“There is no need. I am your friend,—very 
much your friend.” 

“Papa never allowed any one to come in my 
room,” I said, quietly. 

‘But papa is gone; papa cannot work for you 
any more. What then will you do?” 

“1 will work for myself,’’ I replied. 

“Ah! just what we shall arrange, if you will. 
In fact, [ see no other way. The life is easy, 
yes, and pleasant. You have one splendid voice, 
you are very nice-looking,—now don’t be angry’ 
—for I had drawn myself up, and I know my 
eyes flashed. 

“We make money, we singers and organ- 
grinders,” he went on. “You will make money 
like the dirt, for you sing quite wonderful. 


‘ had promised to tell me what I should do, where ; Come now; it is independent, there is spirit and 





pleasure in it, one is admired, one gets praise jn 
plenty, and some one may admire you so much 
—that he will marry you.” 

As he spoke thus, he smiled and touched my 
arm with his hand, My father’s outraged dig. 
nity asserted itself through me, an ignorant gir), 
I know I looked all this, for his face suddenly 
darkened, and he drew away from me. : 

“Go out of this room, and don’t you dare ep. 
ter it again as long asIam here. Go—quick! 
for if you don’t, Pll throw myself out of the 
window.” 

He said not another word, but, turning white, 
walked at once into the hall, while I locked the 
door again, and then flung myself headlong up 
on the old couch upon which my father had 
slept, calling his name wildly, with dry sobs 
and a bursting heart. 

Oh, I can pity the lonely and dependent,—yes, 
the veriest vagrant child, who has lost all its 
world, all its joy, all its youth, in the loss of 
father and mother. And I can pity the child of 
wealth, who weeps above the coffin of all she 
held dear, for I know what hours of agony will 
be hers to endure. 

I had grown suddenly old in that little time, 
I held my father’s memory sacred now, because 
he had so hedged me about with his love and 
protection. Otherwise, who knows what I might 
have become! 

Now, his nice perceptions, his high notions of 
dignity, his very pride, if you will, seemed to 
assert themselves in me. I would never, never 
be like the common people about me. I would 
go right to God, and put my hand in His, and 
ask Him to protect me. 

My sweet mother’s teachings came to my 
mind. I do not think my father was very re- 
ligious. He had never talked of such things to 
me, but my mother was a Christian believer. 
My father had always prayed, night and mom- 
ing, and sometimes, in his midnight paroxysms 
of pain, had thrown himself down upon his 
knees; but he was singularly reticent on all such 
matters. 

After much thought, I resolved that one thing 
must be done, and that speedily. I must leave 
that house. 

In that last interview, Miss Clayton had placed 
two gold pieces in my hand. There was little 
to leave, and that little they could keep for the 
rent. Gathering together my few valuables, and 
a change of clothing, I placed them in papa’s 
large valise, took down the beloved violin, now 
almost sacred, tied it up in paper, concealed the 
bow in the folds of my dress, and waited till the 
house should be still. 

I often wouder, looking back at that time, 
how it was possible to be so cool and composed, 
when once | had decided upon the course to pur- 
sue,—how I dared trust myself to what seemed 
like chance when I thought of the unknown fu- 
ture. 

It was not chance,—I can remember the feel- 
ing I had that some one was caring for me,— 
there seemed to be an unseen hand into which I 
fearlessly placed my own. 

By degrees, the street grew silent. 

All the wretched-looking houses over the way 
put out their dull lights, one by one, and went 
to sleep. The sky was cool and blue, with here 
and there a white cloud like the wing of an an- 
gel. It soothed me to look up there, and feel 
that somebody cared for me, somebody in that 
great, grand, beautiful world; that they could 
not, even there, forget the poor, troubled or- 
phan, that they would watch and guide me as I 
went out into the silent night, flying from avar 
icious and greedy foreigners, who saw a means 
of enriching themselves through my gifts. 

Where was I going? I could not tell, but I 
seemed to see a fair and pleasant country, 
stretching away, away, where I might find some 
one who would be kind to me. 

One by one, each more distinct than the last, 
rang out the midnight chimes. How still it 
was! Only a shrill violin down the street, only 
now and then the quick step of some passer-by, 
or the slow, measured footfall of the watchman 
on his beat. ; 

The front door of this strange house in which 
I was was always open. Each occupant depend- 
ed upon his own judgment for safety. Some 
had bars and some had bolts, but I think that 
among themselves they were not in the least 
afraid of thieves, and papa had often told me 
that he found the doors open very late upoD the 
different landings. ; 

This was all I feared, that from this cause 
somebody might see or hear me. 

Like a spirit, I stole down the stairs, my heart 
beating to suffocation. All was dark, only hee 
and there a dull gleam of light, revealed throug 
a broken door, I heard a child moan as ye 
pain, and recollected that there was said j 
now to be inuch sickness in the house. 
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No one followed me, to my knowledge, and I 
was out on the pavement, moving hurriedly 
along, my only anxiety being to get clear of the 
city streets. 

What I should then do, I had not yet decided | 
upon. Icould not bear to think of the Italian 
House, nor that all its inmates had done for me, 
since my father’s death, proceeded from purely 
selfish motives. I knew, without vanity, that 
my voice, uncultivated though it was, was still 
exceptional in tone, for my father had been 
urged more than once to educate me for the 
stage. 

I knew also, without vanity (that had long 
since died out, in consequence of my father’s 
sensible teachings), that my face was different 
from other faces. Indeed, I could not help it, 
for I had grown accustomed to praise, and indif- 
ferent to the admiration of the people about me. 

No doubt they would have treated me well, 
those grasping foreigners, and I should have 
gained many friends by falling in with their 
views. They would have petted me and made 
me a sort of little princess among them, per- 
haps, for my father’s sake; but he would never | 
have counselled me to stay. | 

Suddenly I paused. The hush of midnight 
met me at the open gate of the cemetery, from 
which [had come out so desolate, only the day 
before. I could not have found it if that had 
been my intention, but here I was. 

My heart throbbed wildly. I seemed to have 
lost my father again. There, over there, under 
the pale moonlight, that gentle, careworn face, 
that tired heart, were resting. 

Ifelt no fear, though the shadow of cypress | 
and of yew lay heavy and black over grassy | 
mound and grayelled walk. Only to touch the | 
dear earth that sheltered him! Only to feel 
nearer to him down there,—nearer to all I had 
to love. 

I was too near to resist the impulse, and, en- 
tering, I ran forward till I reached a monument 
opposite the grave, and which cast a long, stern 
shadow over it. 

How can I describe what followed? How por- 
tray the impressions made in that atom of time? 

Ihad reached the gray stone shaft, as I said 
before, and was about to fling myself on my 
knees upon the mound, when there suddenly 
tose from the base of the monument a thin fig- 
ure, the figure of my father,—the deep black 
cape, the pale, sunken, but living face, the eyes, 
the curls, the movements, the hands, small, and 
slender, and white, his very own! 

For one second, I stood like one turned into 
stone, every nerve of my body rigid, every drop 
of my blood like ice in my veins. 

Then an awful rush, like a falling cloud came 
past me, I gasped for breath, shrieked ‘‘Fa- 
ther!” and fell, without further sense, across 
the grave, 





For the Companion. 
RIKE AND THE ROBBERS. 


Roscoe Eades—whom his fellows commonly called 
“Rike” — was “nozzle-boy” of a ‘‘water-gun” at 
Hyde’s Gulch in Tuolumne County, California. 

California readers will know what a water-gun is, 
thongh New England boys and girls may not. 

Itisan invention used in deep placer mining, or 
“hill diggings,” to take the place of the old ditch 
and flume. The water from some stream or lake, 
high up among the Sierras, is brought a long way 
down into the valley where it is to be used, in huge 
pipes made of boiler iron. 

Boys who have studied natural philosophy know 
that where water stands at a great height, either in 
Teservoirs or pipes, it will rush out ata vent at the 
bottom, with prodigious force and velocity. 

The mining engineers of California take advan- 
tage of this fact to throw strong jets of water upon 
the vast placers of hard blue gravel, that contain 
gold. This is done to dissolve it, and wash it down 
through spouts made of deal plank. Each spout 
contains quicksilver in grooves made in the bottom, 
and,as gold has an “affinity” for quicksilver, the 
particles of the precious metal are caught by it and 
held in safety, while the loose gravel and dust is 
washed away. 

The huge pipe that brings the water from the 
mountains to the placer below, has at the end a 
knuckle joint, and to that is attached a huge nozzle, 
something like those used at the ends of the hose of 
fire-engines, by which the fireman directs the water 
upon a fire, 

When the valve is opened, the water squirts from 
the nozzle with a force which is truly amazing; a 
force which one who has never witnessed its opera- 
tion can hardly understand. 

The jet of water from an eight-inch nozzle is pro- 
jected to a distance of two hundred feet, in an al- 
most straight line. To the eye, it presents all the 
rigidity of an eight-inch bar of gray iron. 

If you should strike it with a cane, it would ring 
like a steel rod. You could no more thrust a cane 
Ma an iron crow into it than you could into a steel 

r. 


The water of some of these jets flies out at a veloc- 
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ond, Were awan rash enough to thrust his hand 
against the jet, he would either lose the skin from 
his fingers, or receive such a jerk as to wrench his 
arm almost, if not quite, fron. its socket. 

Before this powerful jet, the hardened blue gravel 
of the placer is loosened as quickly as if it were 
porous earth, and is washed away into the ditches 
and spouts. Enormous quantities of gravel are 
thus daily dissolved, and a large amount of gold 
taken every evening from the rifles and grooves, to 
which it sinks by reason of its great specific gravity. 
But, though an engine of such power, the nozzle, 
or water-gun, is easily managed; and an intelligent 
boy of fourteen, like Rike, is able to tend it, and 
direct the jet wherever it is necessary, against the 
gravel bluff. 

Hyde’s Gulch was, at the time of which I am writ- 
ing, a narrow ravine, made in part by the water-gun 
itself. On each side were gravel-banks three or four 
hundred feet high. The ravine opened at the west 
into a tributary of, I think, the Stanislaus river; 
but shut in at its upper end, was closed by almost 
perpendicular bluffs, over which the great water- 
pipe was bent, and brought down to the bottom of 
the ravine, 

A few small buildings had been erected by the 
mining company near the upper end of the ravine, 
in which to keep the tools, and a strong structure, 
called the “office,” was used for the temporary stor- 
age of mercury and the gold, prior to its being sent 
to San Francisco. 

A large gang of men had recently been at work 
putting a blast of twenty kegs of powder into the 
great bank of gravel, to shake and loosen it, so that 


caught him on the fly with au awful stiff jet, How 
he yelled when it struck him in the face! "Twas 
like skinning him alive, I expect. 

“But I'd no time to give him more than one squirt, 
for two of them were running round to the right of 
me, close up to the gravel-bank. They were within 
fifty feet of the spot where I stood when I jerked 
the nozzle round. Que of them fired his revolver. 
The ball came dreadfully close to my head! I fairly 
felt it. But he didn’t get a chance to fire another. 
“One was a step in the rear of the other, and, for- 
tunately, I took ’em both at the first squirt. It 
threw them up against that hard bank, just as you’d 
sling a cat against it. It must have knocked the 
breath squarely out of ’em. : 

“LT let the jet go steady, and it pinned one of them 
up against the bank. When I turned it, he fell 
down like a wet rag. 

“Just then I saw the other one stirring, and turned 
it upon him again, When the jet struck him, I ac- 
tually heard the buttons rip off his clothes! He did 
not move again. 


run away. 
heels over head again. I could have kept him flat 
on the ground if I had not had the one who tried to 
get round on the left to attend to; for he was trying 
to crawl off on his hands and knees. 

“T had seen other men besides these four down 
the gulch, and expected they would climb out and 
come along on top the gravel bluff, and shoot me 
with their guns. 

“T couldn’t have reached them up there. Buta 
minute or two after, I saw the two Chinamen, the 


“The Indian I had hit first now got up and tried to | 
But he didn’t get far before I sent him | 


the water-jet would work with better effect. 

But on the afternoon following the blast, and that 
on which occurred a brave exploit of Rike’s, the lad 
was tending the jet with no companions but three 
Chinamen who were employed to watch the spouts, 
or “long Toms,” to keep them from clogging, etc. 
Nothing was heard in the gulch but the whiz and 
splashing of water, as Rike turned the nozzle up and 
down on the great cracked and fissured walls of 
gravel. Away down the gorge, the dumpy figures 
of the Chinese could be seen moving lazily about, 
here and there. 

But as Rike happened to look in that direction, 
he saw an unusual commotion among them. First, 
they ran a few steps, then stood huddled together, 
looking down the ravine. A moment after, one of 
them, named Cheng Sai, turned and ran at the top 
of his speed up towards Rike, the other two fleeing 
across the gulch to where some steps and a long lad- 
der led up the face of the bluff. 

“What’s the matter now, Chengy?” Rike called 
out to him. 

“Chi-wee, Ta-huntai!”’ cried the Celestial, relaps- 
ing, in his terror, into his native tongue. 

“None of that outlandish jabber!” exclaimed 
Rike. “Talkee English !—right smart, too.” 

Thus adjured, Cheng cried out, “Sluicee rob! 
Plentee man! Gold takee!” 

This broken jargon Rike readily understood to 
mean that a gang of sluice robbers had made a raid 
on the spouts below, and were coming up the gulch, 
sfraping out the gold and quicksilver from the 
grooves. 

Rumors of such a gang had previously been cur- 
rent, though, as yet, the ruffians had not been seen 
in that vicinity. 

Shutting off the water-jet, Rike ran to the “‘of- 
fice,”” where several loaded carbines were usually 
kept. But the office waslocked. The foreman, who 
had the key, was with the rest of the men. Even 
while Rike was trying the door, Cheng cried,— 

“Comee! Sluicee-rob comee!”” And Rike now 
saw four or five strange men coming up the ravine. 

They had guns in their hands, and that they meant 
to break open and plunder the office was clear 
enough to Rike. He furthermore knew they would 
not hesitate to murder him, and would probably do 
so to shield themselves from future identification. 

Escape was impossible, unless he and the China- 
man could climb a well-nigh perpendicular gravel- 
bank, three or four hundred feet high. 

“I knew I was caught like a mouse in a trap,” 
Rike afterwards said, in his account of the affair. 
“That iron pipe was too big round to shinup. I 
thought at first that I could get the carbines and 
pop at them from behind the office as they came up 
the gulch. When I found that the office was locked, 
I knew that the only weapon of defence I had was 
the old dugong” (water-gun). “And I hadn’t any 
too much time, either, for the rascals were coming 
at the top of their speed. 

“When they saw me turning the nozzle, they 
yelled at me savagely, and swore most fearful oaths. 
‘Get, you little sneaking coyote!’ they shouted. 

“Two of them at once took aim and fired. Their 
guns were charged with buckshot. It pattered all 
abont me, and hit the big pipe. It made it sing, 

too. Cheng took to his heels, jabbering, scared 
half to death, and no wonder, 

“TI got down partly behind the ‘knuckle,’ where I 
could haul the lever. When they saw me crouching 
there, they made a rush. I think the man ahead 
was a digger Indian. He had a big knife in his 
hand. 

“When he was within abont a hundred feet, I 
turned the jet upon him. At first, it went over him, 
—squizz! But I levelled it. Then it took him right 
square in the stomach. It just lifted him,—took 
him off his feet as if he’d been made of feathers! 
That big knife flew out of his hand, and he landed 
on his head, : 

“The rest of the robbers scattered apart then. One 
of them ran round to the left side, to get behind me. 


foreman, and a lot of the other workmen, come run- 
ning to the top of the ladder on the left side. The 
robbers saw them, and took to their heels, and the | 
Indian managed to run away with the rest. | 

“But [had three of the rascals where they couldn’t | 
run. The one I had pinned up against the gravel- | 
bank neverspokeagain. The life was fairly knocked | 
out of him. But the other two recovered conscious- | 
ness, and tried to run away. It would have been | 
better for them, though, if they had been killed; for 
the miners hung them the next morning as a warn- 
ing to the rest of the gang.” 
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ANECDOTES OF CANARIES. 

A writer in St. Nicholas tells several pleasant an- 
ecdotes about canaries, though we would not advise 
any one who has a pet canary to open the window 
and let it out, without first ascertaining whether the 
bird’s attachment to home is stronger than its love 
of freedom. 

Canaries show a great aptitude for tricks, some- 
times learning to do many amusing and difficult 
things, and also to sing tunes very well. They soon 
come to know their masters or mistresses, and will 
often follow them about. I ‘mind,’ as a Scotch 
girl would say, a little lassie who had a pet bird so 
tame, that in pleasant weather she used every day 
to open the window and let it go ont of the house, 
for it would always return at evening, tapping on 
the window-panes to be let in, if the sash happened 
to be closed. 

An English gentleman had a canary for several 
years which never was kept in a cage, and in sum- 
mer was always flying out to the gate or down the 
road to meet its master, perching on his finger, nes- 
tling in his bosom, or, best of all, clinging in his 
hair, where it was completely happy; at the same 
time only one other person in the house would it 
allow to touch it, resenting any attempt at familiar- 
ity with the fiercest anger. 
bold little fellow got bewildered in a sudden dense 
fog, and was lost. 
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CONQUERING AN ANGRY ELE- 
PHANT. 

No animal, however powerful, is a match for man, 
with his skill and cunning. To subdue an enraged 
elephant, however, is a quite sufficient task for one 
man—and fora good many men. Itgenerally proves 
a cruel task, too. 

The New York Sun describes an exciting scene in 
Gilmore’s Garden of that city, when a newly-ar- 
rived elephant, named Borsen, for Barnum’s me- 
nagerie, became enraged at being tied alongside of 
three others, and finally broke loose. Mr. Hale, his 
keeper, had incurred the huge beast’s displeasure 
by beating him for the disturbance he made, and 
at length, when he went in to give him water, Bor- 
sen hit him a blow with his trunk on the side that 
knocked him twenty feetaway. Hale ran at Borsen 
with his stick, but was seized and thrown over the 
railing. On returning to the charge, he was again 
seized, and this time the beast was on the point of 
plunging his tusks into him when Mr. Charles 
McLain, the boss canvasman, went to his rescue and 
dragged him out of reach. Borsen then became fu- 
rious. He broke his chain, and started through the 
premises with his trunk elevated, and his tail stand- 
ing stiffly in a horizontal position. He tore down 
the wooden railing as if it were a thread, and went 
to the lion’s cage, which he knocked over. There 
was then a pandemonium of roars from all the 
beasts, including the seals and sea lions. Over 
twenty fled, but soon rallied, and, under the leader- 
ship of Messrs. McLain and McDonald, prodded the 
elephant with pitchforks, and tore his ears with 
hooks until he was secured. This was done by first 
lassoing one of his legs as he stepped, and then 
twining the rope around his other legs, which caused 
him to fall heavily. Then, being helpless, his fore 
and hind legs and his tusks were chained. In this 





At last, however, this | 





to which he was attached, His ears were: badly 
lacerated, and blood streamed from wounds on his 
sides and belly. 

An elephant, after being conquered, rarely at- 
tempts a second rebellion, and Borsen was quiet 
last evening, obeying the commands of the attend- 
ants. It took six hours to subdue him, and men 
were afterward occupied for hours washing away 
the constant flow of blood. Mr. Hale was badly 
| but not dangerously hurt. 
| 
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For the Companion. 
STREET LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


Among the very many strange noises that go to 
make up the general din of the New York streets, 
there commonly rises supreme one particular sound, 
that may be heard from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eight o’clock in the evening, and one that 
is harsh and discordant beyond description. 

| This sound is the ringing of the bells on the carts 

| of the rag and paper gatherers. 

These may be heard in Harlem and on the Bat- 

| tery, and on the North and the East Rivers, They 

| are everywhere. Each cart is of the ordinary hand- 
cart pattern, with two wheels, and is propelled by 

| the owner, who walks and pushes in front. 

The peculiarity of it is this: From either side of 
| the cart, midway along, and abreast of the wheels, 
| there rises a stout stick three feet high. Between 
| these sticks at the top, there is stretched a leather 
| belt, extending, of course, across the load of rags 
| and bottles, if there happens to be any. Attached 
to this strap are a number of bells of various sorts 
and sizes, ranging from a common tea-bell or sleigh- 


| bell to a large-sized dinner-bell, with a wooden han- 


dle still affixed. Asif the sounds made by the con- 
stant swinging of these articles did not produce suf- 
ficient tumult, a few cow-bells are mingled with the 
instruments of discord. 

The fashion seems to be thought a good one, for 
there is not a rag-man in the whole city that would 
dare to venture out without, at least, two cow-bells 
to advertise his calling. 

A few of these junk and coal-gatherers use dogs 
to help them draw their often heavy loads. 
In the latter part of May of every year, the city is 
tormented by a new trouble, in the shape of straw- 
berry-sellers. The class of people who in Boston 
are called pedlers, are called in New York licensed 
venders. The title indicates that the holders of it 
have purchased from the city the right to sell in the 
public streets any goods that they may wish—of 
course within certain rules and regulations. 
When the strawberries from the Sovth begin to 
come in, these licensed venders load their wagons 
with them, and start up town to the streets where 
the residences are, and then begin to cry their 
wares, 
They are usually accompanied by small boys, who 
hold the reins and look out for the property. With 
two boxes of berries in each hand, this species of 
vender walks along the sidewalk at a slow pace, ut~ 
tering his calls, while his horse and the wagon 
with the little boy on top follows slowly behind. 
Let me attempt to describe the cries that these 
men always utter. They say, or try to say, 
“Strawberries! strawberries! Twenty-five cents a 
box! Strawberries! Here youare! Strawberries! 
Straw !"— 
This, however, is what they do say, with their 
months opening to a frightful extent, and the full 
| force of, their lungs brought to bear: 
| 
| 
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The horrible sound goes up and down as if it were 
being tossed in a blanket, and it is made worse by 
the efforts of the boy to join in the cry. His shrill 
voice, pitched away up in the highest key, makes a 
terrible, head-splitting racket, and you often see the 
little fellow press one hand over his right ear, in 
order that his voice may not make his own organ of 
hearing entirely useless. 

This class of venders is mostly made up of young 
men, and they are, as a whole, healthy and powerful 
fellows. They are sagacious enough to be polite to 
the people with whom they deal. They sell every- 
thing in its season—lemons, oranges, figs, vegetables, 
nuts, apples, peaches aca the like, and they are very 
industrious. 

But there is another vender who has no team and 
no one to help him; neither does he utter any cry. 
He would if he could, I suppose, but it would be 
dangerous for him to make a single movement of 
his head. This is the honey-seller. 

He wears a long white apron coming down to his 
ankles, and a sort of bib that covers his breast. 








condition, after tremendous beatings, he was allowed 














ity of more than a hundred and fifty feet in a sec- 


Upon his arms he wears a pair of false white sleeves, 


“I turned the water a little too quick for him and , to rise, and was led to one of the posts of the garden, | gathered tight at the wrists and at the elbows, and 
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in his left hand he carries a knife, with which 
he raps on the iron railings as he slowly passes 
the houses, in order to let the occupants know 
that he is there. 

Upon a mat on the top of his head he carries a 
large, oblong platter, upon which his honeycomb 
is piled in pyramid fashion, looking, with its de- 
licious white and yellow, very nice and tempting. 


RAG MAN. 


Now and then a neatly-dressed maid rushes 
out of an area door and cries out tohim. He 
slowiy turns around and gues back to her, tells 
her his price, and where the honey comes from. 
The interview commonly ends in his taking the 
huge dish from the top of his head and cutting 
off a piece of the comb, with which the maid dis- 
appears into the regions from 
emerged. 

Some of the ways in which people advertise 
their business in New York are very odd. On 
almost any bright day one may see upon Broad- 
way a file of half a dozen men clad in painted 
boards—that is, with large signs three feet across 
and five feet long suspended about their necks, 
one before and one behind—marching in a row 
down the sidewalk. 


whence she 


One can see but little of these men save their 
rough, unkempt heads, and their stolid faces, 
half-secreted under ragged caps. 

It is laughable when a sudden wind springs 
up and blows the sign-bearers out into the 
streets and around the corners, in spite of their 
struggles against it. The street-boys sometimes 
make them miserable by catching the corners of 
their signs, and twisting 
around most unmercifully. 

Occasionally « man dressed like a harlequin 
may be seen, all white, and blue, and yellow, 
with a tall fool's cap on his head. He distrib- 
utes papers to the passers-by, with a bow anda 
smirk that do not possess the graces of a Ches- 
terfield. Little brass bells are tied to his cap, 
and eight blue and yellow points fall about his 
ears, and dance up and down whenever he moves 
his head. These men ordinarily go through 
their silly labors with a great deal of composure, 
and it would be hard to say certainly that they 
do not rather enjoy “cutting a figure.” 


them around and 


FRUIT VENDER, 


But pleasanter people to speak of are the flow- 
er, fruit and candy sellers, children who move 
about silently amid the throngs of passers-by, 
mutely offering their little trays of bon-bons or 
nosegays for sale. In the season of violets, the 
air of Broadway is perfumed for long distances 
by the odor of the flowers, and one looks with 
pleasure upon the little black-haired maids, with 
their neat dresses and pretty faces, who carry 
them about. 

One of the best known of the street-people is 
the “merchant knife-grinder,”’ a very monarch 
in his way, an Englishman, with a thorough 
cockney accent. 

He is nothing but a knife-grinder, but he does 
his business in such a lordly way that he might 
just as well have been a Senator as anything 
else. He has a four-wheel go-cart, very firmly 
made, and very fiuely painted and decorated. 
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The color is scarlet, and the lettering upon the 
sides is of bright gilt. This lettering says, 
‘Robert Smith, of London, Eng., Practical 
Knife-Grinder. Work solicited. Charges very 
moderate.”’ 

The cart is a very large affair, and it is full of 
innumerable drawers. Upon its front are two 
finely-toned bells, which jingle at every step, 
and which are really quite musical. The knife- 
grinder himself pushes his wagon from behind, 
swinging another bell in his right hand, and ery- 
ing, ‘Knives! knives!’’ He is a strong, ruddy- 
faced man, and is excessively jolly. He laughs 
heartily at all the jokes he hears. He laughs 
when they ask him to do some work, and he 
laughs while he is about it. 

It is really a pleasant sight to see him with 
his arms stripped, standing before his spinning 
wheel, making the treadle go and the sparks fly, 
and to hear him tell short stories of his experi- 
ence that day. There is something so brave and 
frank about him that he is very attractive. May 
he never grow to be unhappy himself. He de- 
serves a better lot, and all New Yorkers wish 
he may get it. 

———————_+@—_—_—_——_ 


“HOME RULE” IN IRELAND. 


At the beginning of the present century, in 
January, 1801, the ‘‘act of union’’ between Great 
Britain and Ireland went into effect. Before 
that time, the sovereigns of Great Britain had 
also been rulers of Ireland, but the two king- 
doms were governed separately. In 1801, a sin- 
gle “Imperial”’ Pariiament took the place of the 
British and the Irish Parliament; and, although 
it is still the practice to pass laws that apply 
only in England and Wales, or only in Ireland 
or Scotland, yet all these laws are now passed 
by one general Parliament for the United King- 
dom. 

The Irish people have always complained of 
the passage of the act of union, and have made 
many attempts, both by persuasion and violence, 
to have it repealed. Within the past few years, 
efforts have been made to secure what are re- 
garded as the benefits of repeal by means of agi- 
tation for ‘Home Rule.” 

This phrase hardly needs any general expla- 
nation, and it is hardly capable of an exact one. 
The Home Rulers ask that Ireland be allowed to 
govern herself, and that the Irish Parliament be 
restored, They say that they only want to man- 
age their own local affairs, and that they do not 
desire to make laws regarding the general inter- 
ests of the united kingdom. It is not easy to 
put their demands in any exact form of words, 
because, as in all such matters, they do not wholly 
agree, some of the leaders going much farther 
than others. 

There are now about sixty of the Irish mem- 
bers of the British Parliament who belong to the 
‘‘Home Rule’”’ party. They may also be Liberals 
or Conservatives; but when Irish questions come 
up, they always act together, just as the Grang- 
ers of this country, a few years ago, might 
have been either Democrats or Republicans, but 
they always acted together when the railroads 
were in question. 

Once a year, the subject of home rule comes 
before the House of Commons. Some member 
makes a motion which brings on a long debate, 
and at the end, a vote is taken which shows the 
home rulers and the country whether the princi- 
ple is gaining or losing ground. 

This year, the debate took place late in April, 
and the whole number of members supporting 
the motion was sixty-nine. Fifty-six of these 
were Irish members, and the other thirteen were 
English. Scotland did not give one vote in fa- 
vor of Irish Home rule. There were four hun- 
dred and nineteen votes against the motion. 

Although the movement was defeated by six 
to one, and most of the leaders of both the Con- 
servative and the Liberal party voted and spoke 
against the motion, it is by no means certain 
that there will not be large and steady additions 
to the Home Rule party. Without the support 
of a majority of Irish members, the Liberal party 
“an never regain power in Great Britain. The 
Home Rulers have vowed that they will never 
help the Liberals to return to office until their 
measure is supported as a part of the Liberal 
policy. And they can make their threat good. 

The question, then, is whether the Liberals 
will, for the sake of power, ever advocate a 
measure of which they wholly disapprove, or 
whether they will act conscientiously, whatever 
the result. At present, all the leading Liberals, 
including those who have been in the ministry. 
are strongly opposed to Home Rule. They scorn- 
fully reject the temptation held out to them. 

It is not for us to say whether or not Home Rule 
ought to be granted. In one sense, it would be 
like setting up a government similar to those of 
our States, that would manage certain local 





matters, while the national affairs are passed 





upon by a general Parliament. In another sense, 
it would be like allowing the peaceful secession 
of a State or a section of the country. 

Even with a written Constitution, interpreted 
by a supreme court, there is constant clashing 
between our States and our General Govern- 
ments. In Great Britain there is no written 
Constitution, and the difficulty of drawing the 
line between what an Irish Parliament might 
and might not do, would be far greater. 

English statesmen, however, put their opposi- 
tion to Home Rule on broader ground. They 
deny that Ireland is worse treated than other 
parts of the kingdom. They say that Scotland 
does not complain because Irish and English 
members help to pass laws for her; nor does 
England complain when Scotch and Irish Liber- 
als pass laws for England, to which her own 
members are opposed. The kingdom is one, 
and they insist that it should be governed asa 
whole. It is a question that has two sides, and, 
as both the supporters and opponents of the 
movement are resolute, the progress of the agi- 
tation will be well worth watching. 


—~4+> 
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DEBT. 


The chain of a debtor is heavy and cold 
Its links all corrosion and rust. 
Gild it o’er as you will, it is never of gold; 
Then spurn it aside with disgust. 
The man who’s in debt is too often a slave, 
Though his heart may be honest and true; 
Can he hold up his head, and look honest and brave, 
When a note he can’t pay becomes due? 





CLEARING HOUSES. 

A reader of the Companion asks us to explain 
the relation between the national banks and the 
“Clearing House.”’ To this question we reply 
they have no relation to each other at all, unless 
the bank happens to be in one of the dozen or 
more cities where there is a Clearing House; and 
not then unless it chooses to become a voluntary 
member of the Clearing House Association. But 
the question prompts us to explain what the 
clearing house is and what it does. 

This is best done by an illustration. There 
are four men, Smith, Jones, Robinson and White, 
who have business relations with each other. 
Let us suppose their mutual accounts stand thus: 





Robinson owes Smith. .$122 
White owes Jones...... 7 
White owes Smith 
White owes Robinson.. 


Smith owes White...... 
Jones owes Robinson... 
Jones owes White...... 52 
Robinson owes White... 187 

Total owed....... 


140 
723 


Smith owes Jones....... “ii | 


890 
43 
+ +-$2,478 


Now it would be useless for Smith to pay 
White $140, and then for White to pay Smith 
$890. Any two business men would square ac- 
counts by paying the difference. The Clearing 
Ilouse system consists in settling the accounts of 
many dealers or banks with each other by the 
payment of differences. Let us see how it would 
work in this case: 

Smith owes... .$390; there is due him $1012; 
Jones owes 5; thereisduehim 321; 


Robinson 0; thereis due him 766; 
White owes...1004; there is due him 379; 


difference $622 
difference 454 
difference 457 

difference 625 
Totals. .0ccecG2hIB.cccccccccccccccce GebIBeccccccccceeG2l58 


It will be seen, therefore, that Jones and 
White must pay over between them $1,079, 
which is just the sum that is due to Smith and 
Robinson. Thus debts amounting to $2,478 are 
settled by the use of only $1,079. The process 
of settling would be called a clearing, and the 
organization which effected it would be a Clear- 
ing House. It is sometimes used in business 
transactions, but is most common between 
banks. 

In Boston there are sixty-one national banks, 
all but ten of which are members to the Clearing 
House Association. When a merchant pays a 
bill, he does it by drawing a check upon the 
bank where he deposits his money. The mer- 
chant who receives the check deposits his money 
in another bank. When the check is handed 
him, he does not carry it to the bank upon which 
it was drawn and get the money, but he deposits 
it in his own. 

To illustrate again: Smith, who deposits in 
the Eagle Bank, pays Jones, who deposits in the 
Shoe & Leather Bank, a debt of $250 by a check 
on the Eagle Bank. Jones carries his check to 
the Shoe & Leather Bank, and deposits it, and 
is credited with $250. Now the Eagle Bank 
owes the Shoe & Leather Bank $250, which is 
represented by the check. That check is sent 
next day to the Clearing House with thousands 
of others. They are all assorted, footed up, and 
a balance is struck. The bank that owes more 
than is due to it pays to the Clearing House the 
difference in greenbacks, and the amount is di- 
vided among the banks to which more is due 
than they owe. Of course the two sums must 
be exactly equal. 

It would be interesting were there space to de- 
scribe the manner of doing business in the Clear- 
ing House, and of the speed and accuracy with 
which accounts, enormous in amount and most 
puzzling by their intricacy, are squared and set- 





—— 


tled. It is most wonderful how small a sum of 
money will serve to do this work. In the Boston 
Clearing House, which is the second in impor. 
tance in the country, the exchanges, that is, the 
sum of all the debts owed and due, representeg 
by the amount $2,478 in our first illustration, 
are abont $7,000,000 a day; while the balances, 
the sum paid and received in cash, are about 
$1,000,000. 

In New York, where the daily clearings or ex. 
changes amount to between sixty and seventy 
million dollars, three or four millions do the 
work. In London, where the sums dealt with 
are larger than in any other city in the world, the 
clearings have amounted in a year to upwards 
of six thousand million pounds sterling, or thirty 
thousand million dollars—fifteen times the 
amount of our national debt. 

The Clearing House is merely a piece of ma- 
chinery, but it is one of the greatest and most 
useful inventions of modern times for conyep- 
ience of settling bankers’ accounts, and for the 
benefit of depositors. In a certain sense it com- 
bines in one great bank all the banks in its 
membership, and gives to each the strength of 
the whole body. No way has yet been found to 
abuse the privileges it gives, and, therefore, its 
effects are wholly good. 
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A DUTCH WEDDING. 


The ancient Dutch settlers of Albany and the Mo- 
hawk Valley prospered amid hardships. Having few 
wants, they keenly enjoyed their social pleasures, 
These, though not many and very simple, helped 
them to cheerfully endure privations, and kept them 
in the bonds of a common social life. In the coun- 
try, families, as they lived quite distant from each 
other, visited,—they had no time for calls, and wed- 
dings were celebrated with a general heartiness, 

The law required that the banns should be pub- 
lished on three successive Sundaysinchureh. That 
was to ensure against marrying in haste and repent- 
ing at leisure, and to give opportunity for any one 
to interpose legitimate objections to the marriage. 

After the notice had been once read, the friends of 
the engaged couple usually celebrated the engage- 
ment byadance. Several dances followed the mar- 
riage, and the wedding festivities continued for three 
days. When the groom had proposed and been ac- 
cepted, he made his intended a present of some kind, 
generally a pair of silver shoe-buckles, or sleeve-but- 
tons, or a snuff-box. Diamond rings were not then ” 
unknown, but, as a general thing, the Dutch lover 
did not present one to his lady-love. Both he and 
she preferred to invest the money in a farm. 

Being Dutch, they were obstinate in adhering to 
theirengagement. When they set the wedding day, 
it was an extraordinary obstacle that could put off 
the marriage. Clergymen were not abundant, and‘ 
therefore, the domine was notified several days be- 
fore the appointed time. He was expected to be on 
hand, rain or shine, snow or ice, floods or tempests, 
notwithstanding. An amusing story of a novel 
marriage illustrates this Dutch persistency. 

A young Dutchman and his intended were anx- 
iously awaiting the wedding day. They resided on 
the north side of Tomhenick Creek, and the clergy- 
man lived on the south side. Now usually, Tom- 
henick Creek was a demure, well-behaved stream; 
but the night previous to the wedding, a severe 
storm caused it to rise, swell, foam and fret. When 
the domine arrived at the south bank, near the ap- 
pointed hour, Tomhenick was impassable. 

Its deep, rapid current was indifferent to the 
wedding hour, and the clergyman was turning his 
horse’s head to return, when the voices of a man 
and woman cried, “Stop!” 

They were those of the groom and bride, who en- 
treated the domine to cross the creek. 

“Stand vere you be, and I will make you man and 
wife!” cried the accommodating minister. 

By this time, friends and guests had gathered; the 
domine read the marriage service, responses were 
made across the noisy creek, and the twain were 
made one flesh. 

The young couple started to leave, when the dom- 
ine cried out,— 

“Stop, den, my young friends, von moment, if you 
please. You can’t toss the guilders across the cre ek, 
but you can leave them at the first house below. 
Tell dem it is Domine Bunschooten’s marriage fee, 
and I will call and get it.” 

Then, bidding the happy couple good-by, he mount- 
ed his horse and rode home. 
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INFECTED WELLS. 

No well should be located within two hundred 
feet of a sink-drain, cess-pool, or any place where 
slops are thrown. Whatever matter injurious to 
health gets into the earth gradually works its way 
into neighboring wells. The drier the season, the 
further this matter travels. The tendency of orga 
ic matter to travel and settle in wells as centre, is 
seen in the frequency with which they require 
cleansing. : 

But it is a great mistake to conclude that water is 
safe when it seems all right to the eye and taste. 
It is very often unhealthiest when clearest and 
sweetest. The germs of disease are among the = 
nntest objects that the microscope has to deal with. 

A recent number of the Boston Medical and Sur 
gical Journal gives a case in point. Twenty of the 
thirty children of a school in Vermont were attacked 
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with typhoid fever in the autumn of 1875. Nine of 

the twenty died. The cause was soon traced to the | 
water of Which the children drank from a well dug 
the preceding summer, The other members of the 
families attacked who did not attend the school or 
drink the water escaped; and of the pupils who 
were not sick, it is known that three, at least, had 
not drank of that well water. 

This well had been dug within fifteen feet of the 
pack door ot an old house where the slops had been 
thrown for more than halfacentury. Among these 
slops there was, doubtless, matter that had come 
from a typhoid patient, for typhoid poison generally 
comes from typhoid fever, just as small-pox comes 
from small-pox virus. Had any of it come from a 
diphtheritic patient, diphtheria would have result- 
ed. But a small quantity of typhoid poison can in- 
fect the largest mass of decaying matter, just asa 
little leaven will work through a large quantity of 
dough. Decaying matter is the proper breeding- 
ground of typhoid poison. 

We may add that it is equally important that cows 
should not drink of water thus poisoned; for the 
germs, though they do not create the disease in the 
cows, pass into the milk, and communicate it to 
those who drink it. 
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ILLUMINATED LETTERS, 

Several centuries ago manuscripts used to be writ- 
ten and books printed with what were called illu- 
minated capitals. The first letter of a word at the 
beginning of a chapter and of a paragraph was or- 
namented with many flourishes, and painted with 
different colors, thus giving avery bright appear- 
ance tothe pages. Thomas Chatterton, the youthful 
genius and poet, learned to read from one of these 
illuminated manuscripts. He was a very dull boy 
at school, and had not learned to read when six 
years and a half old. 

Then he happened to fall in with one of these old 
manuscripts, and the odd letters excited his curios- 
ity. He studied with a new spirit, and in a few | 
days could read with ease and pleasure. He 
searched out all the old manuscripts within reach, 
and the antiquated symbols, working on his imagi- 
nation, prepared him for the singular literary life 
he afterwards led. He began to imitate both the 
style of writing and of thought, and was soon a mas- 
ter of both, and it required a sharp critic to detect | 
that his forgeries were not the original manuscripts 
which he claimed to have discovered. 


—_+o—____. 
A SIGN IN PALESTINE, 


Among the signs of the times may be noted a fact 
which will interest many Christians. The Rev. 
James Neil, an English clergyman who has lived for 
some time in Jerusalem, has written a book, in 
which he says that the Jews are returning in large 
numbers to Palestine. So great is the influx of 
new-comers, chiefly Jews from Russia, that the pop- 
ulation of Palestine has doubled within the last ten 
years, 

At Laphed, one of the four holy cities of Galilee, 
there was three years ago so large an immigration 
that many of the immigrants had to camp out, the 
houses being insufficient to contain them. 

Building goes on in Jerusalem in the night as well 
asin the day, »nd a plot of ground near the city has 
been sold for twenty times its former price. The 
apparent causes of this migration are first, that now 
Jews are permitted to own land in Palestine with- 
out becoming Turkish subjects; and secondly, the 
new law in Russia (1874) which compels all Jews to 
be enrolled for military service. 





a 
FIDELITY AS AN APPRENTICE, 


The late Dea. Daniel Safford, of Boston, was a 
successful mechanic. Beginning life as a black- 
smith, he conferred honor on his trade by his high 
character, his thorough work, and his large business 


| best?’ she persisted. 





dler makes clothes for horses, but a tailor makes 
clothes for men.’? Mr. Nicoll was elected, 





VIRTUES OF THE SUN-FLOWER. 

The sun-flower is so generally neglected that it 
may be classed among those flowers which waste 
their sweetness. The poets occasionally honor it; 
as, for instance, Moore, who, referring to the tradi- 
tion that the flower turns its face continually towards 
the sun, uses it to illustrate the constancy of affec- 
tion. 





“As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


But, according to the Farm Journal, the virtues of H 
the plant are many, and it thus enumerates them: 


In the first place, the flowers abound in honey, and 
furnish food for bees. The seeds contain oleagi- 
nous matter, and yield oil at the rate of one gallon 
to the bushel, which is but little inferior to olive 
oil. One acre will produce fifty bushels of seed. It 
is also valuable food for horses and poultry. It has 
been used for bread by the American Indians, and 
also in Portugal. The leaves are excellent fodder 
for cattle. The stalks, while growing, may be util- 
ized as bean-poles where they are scarce and diffi- 
cult to be obtained, and dry, may be used as roofling, 
or set up against a fence to form a wind-break. 
They contain a large amount of potash, and are ex- 
cellent for kindling. The seed has also been recom- 
mended for fuel. The reputation of the growing 
sun-flower to absorb miasmatic vapors and prevent 
fever and ague is well known. 


a 4 
AN INQUISITIVE WOMAN. 
A humorous journalist thus caricatures—albeit the 


picture is wholly wanting in naturalness—the curi- 
osity of certain women: 


A man was yesterday pushing an iron lawn-roller 
around a yard on Woodward Avenue when an old 
lady came along, leaned up against the fence and 
watched him for a while, and then called out,— 

“Say, Mister, what are you pushing that around 

° 


“To roll the lawn,”’ he answered. 

“What do you want to roll the lawn for?” 

“To make it level.” 

“What do you want to make it level for?’ she 
continued. 

“That’s what I was ordered to do,’ he answered, 
as he wiped away the perspiration. 

“But what do they order you to do it for?” 

“Why, they think a smooth lawn looks the best, I 
suppose.” 

“Why do they think a smooth lawn looks the 


“T haven’t time to talk,” he said, as he started up 
again. 

“Why haven’t you time to talk ?”’ she shouted, 

“Go’n ask the boss!’ he yelled. 

“Why shall I go’n ask the boss?’’ she screamed. 

He disappeared behind the house to get rid of 
her, and after waiting five minutes for him to re- 
appear, she slowly sauntered off, muttering,— 

“Some folks are so smart and stuck up that you 
can’t get within a mile of *em onless you blaze all 
over with diamonds.” : 


—__~<@»>—_—_————_ 
BISMARCK’S INDUSTRY. 

Thiers is eighty years old, and is in excellent 
health. He is full of anecdotes, and when some 
one expressed his surprise at the old man’s treasury 
of stories, he remarked, “If youth is romance, age 
is history.” Towards the close of the French and 
German War, Thiers was engaged alone with Bis- 
marck at Versailles in a badly-warmed room, in dis- 
cussing the conditions of peace. 





At the end of a sharp discussion of three hours, 
worn out with fatigue, Thiers resumed his argu- 
ments in a voice quite exhausted. “You cannot go 
on,’ said M. de Bismarck. “You would do well to 
rest yourself a little; here is a sofa; stretch yourself 
on it and sleep for a couple of hours, after which we 
will resume negotiations.” “And you?” said M. 
Thiers. “Oh, I have no time to rest,” replied the 
Chancellor. “While you sleep, I shall finish some 
dispatches and look over my papers.” 

M. Thiers was nearly asleep when M. de Bismarck, 
perceiving that his legs were not covered, and fear- 
ing lest he should be cold, gently stretched a fur 
cloak over him. Two hours later, negotiations were 
recommenced.—New York Tribune. 
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PUBLISHED HIS OWN “BANNS,”’ 





enterprises. He built up an extensive business, and 

accumulated a fortune, which was liberally used for | 
benevolent objects. One secret of his success was 

his uniform fidelity, never slighting any work, but | 
finishing everything that passed through his hands 

in the best manner possible, 

: When he was an apprentice, he made this record 

inhis journal: “Resolved to do work for my em- 

Ployer as faithfully as if I were doing everything 

for myself.”” Many clerks and apprentices make a 

great mistake in slighting their work when it is not 

subject to careful inspection. They draw a broad 

distinction between their own interests and the in- 
terests of their employers, and try to go on as easily 

&8 possible for themselves. Such young men rarely 


ever succeed in life, and they do not deserve to 
succeed, 


ecnnenianiNGionennmsiiee 
SADDLER OR TAILOR, 


Sir Peter Laurie, a shrewd, sagacious Scotchman, 
Was originally a saddler. By thrift, industry and 
foresight, he accumulated a large fortune. Subse- 
qently he served as alderman, sheriff and lord 
mayor of London. But, not unlike men who have 
"sen from a low position to eminence, he ignored 
his humble origin. Some years after he had been 
sheriff of London, a Mr. Nicoll, a tailor and clothier, 
¥as proposed for that office. Sir Peter was some- 
bg indignant, and publicly expressed the opinion 

lat the election of a tailor would be a degradation 
of the office, 

“I don’t see the objection,” said a brother Scotch- 
ho “If a saddler can be sheriff, why nota tailor? 

eed, the tailor is the superior of thetwo, A and- 


This anecdote is told of Rev. George Colton, an 
eccentric but worthy minister of Bolton, Mass., one 
hundred years ago. 


In his day, those who contemplated passing from 
single to double blessedness were “published” in 
church a week or two before the event. Rev. Mr. 
Colton had been bereaved in the loss of his wife, 
and found an “intended” in the person of a worthy 
widow in his church. As the time for their mar- 
riage approached, the reading in the church of their 
intentions became necessary. The parson did it 
himself, and this is the way he did it: 

“T, the Rev. George Colton, 
And the Widow Martha Moulton, 
Intend marriage.” 


—__+oo———_— 





COMPANION. | 


the General, that they ordered their men not to fire | 
at him. But he was hit twice, nevertheless; and | 
Dr. Brickett tells this story of his brave, merry | 
spirit: 








Soon after the beginning of the assault, Gen. | 
Bartlett was brought out on a stretcher to the sur- | 
geon’s headquarters. “Ah, General, sorry to see | 
you in this condition. Where are you wounded?” | 
“LT have got a bullet through my wrist, and a flesh 
wound in my right leg. 1 don’t know whether the | 
other leg (the wooden one) is wounded or not; you | 
will have to take that off and examine it.” 


a 
JUDGING HEIGHTS, 


An unpractised eye generally makes a mistake 
when measuring a height. 


Two men, while crossing the East River recently 
in one of the Fulton Ferry boats, were estimating 
the height of the Brooklyn bridge piers. “They are 
about thirty feet high,” said one of the men; 
“Thirty feet!’ exclaimed the other, sarcastically, 
“they are fully sixty.’’ Their height above high- 
water mark is 277 feet. 








TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 

ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER I, 1876, 
and JULY 1, 1877. 


1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash..®1 000 





1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost....... S825 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... ®650 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... $650 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- | 
Zan, cost..... eho uReabeha <A! anwa dom eahie 25 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost #210 ! 


2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 


ONIN anicsctacigke- 2. 6eeunmaase .... $150 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
PL era diae<. aaah 25 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each.. 3100 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ 55 875 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 860 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ ses #50 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, - - #4 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ >A R25 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ " #20 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ = 816 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
hames up to July 1, 1877. 


the world over, as_ unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 


The Smith American Organs.—These are from 


pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

e One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESEN? 
f you persevere. 





A BEAUTIFUL 


SCHOOL OR CLASS PIN 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





This cut shows the size and design of a pretty School 
Pin, recently manufactured forus. It is just such a Pin 
as will delight any school girl. It is made from heavy 
rolled jgold plate, and we guarantee that it will wear for 
years. Itis handsomely ornamented with scroll work, 
and has a beautiful star pendant. The price of the Pin is 
only 85 cents, or engraved with initials or date, $l. We 
will forward it to any address, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





WAX FLOWERS. 




















HIS REASON FOR SPEAKING. 


Young orators may feel comforted in their self- 
disappointments when even the prince of orators 
sympathizes with them, 


Mr. Wendell Phillips, speaking of Mr. Cook, the 
preacher, said he had “great respect for a man who 
can make a speech;’’ and added, “I can’t make a 
speech, I only talk to people, and at the end I al- 
ways feel as if I wanted to run ont at the back door, 
it all seems so poor to me.” “But why do you 

| speak, then?” asked his companion. ‘Because I 
| have something to say, becanse I must—that is it.” 





And perhaps that is the best consolation, after all, 
for any failure in the manner of saying your say. 


A BRAVE MAN. 

The late General Bartlett lost early in the war his 
left leg. At the assanit on Port Hudson he went 
into battle on a white pony, leaping over fallen 
trees, and pushing through thick underbrush. The 








This box contains all the materials and directions for 
making a pretty spray of Blush Roses, There are twelve 
sheets White Wax, three sheets Dark Green, three of 
Light Green; one bottle White Bloom, one Chinese White, 
one Bright Pink, one Yellow; two coils Green-covered 

ire; one Rosewood Moulding-pin; one Steel Moulding- 

in; one Brush; one Metal Rose-leaf Mould and an illus- 
trated Book of Instructions. Besides the instructions for 


the Wax Cross, Pansy, Fuchsia, Carnation Pink, Labur- 
num and Narcissus. Price, postage paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





| Confederate officers so admired the cool courage of 


Boston, Mass, 


| Agents wanted. 





The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted | will soon be as universal as the Sewing Machine. 
| 


Concert Room. | business. 


the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- | 
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fr OUxes OF JULY Fire Balloon. Better than 


gunpowuer circtuuterence 8 feet, Ascends to in- 


} mense heights. Creates ue excitement. Sample mailed 


free with sponge inflator, flags and directions tor 35 cents. 
Cireulars free. Write 
HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Il. 


ae 


ess, Durability & Cheapness, Joa 
MORSE BROS., Proy’rs, Canton, Masa 


OLIVER OPTIC'S NEW BOOK, 


OUT WEST; 


Or, ROUGHING IT ON THE GREAT LAKEs. Illustrated, 
Price $1 50. Uniform with “Going West.” 

All lovers of good books for boys will want “Optic’s” 
latest. The story is fresh, bright and boy-ant, and like 
all his works, tends to make lads manly and self-reliant. 

At all book stores, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
BOTH 2 Musical Gems, viz: 
SENT | 1—At Tender Twilight, Love, to Thee. 
POST- | enous and Duet, Piano or Organ accomp't. 


2—Gentle Words at Home. Song, Duet 
PAID, | © and Chorus,— Piano or Organ accomp't. 






FOR | Both are truly “Gems; tastefully 
20 
CTs. 


|gotten up. Both sent post-paid. for 
| 20 cts. Either one 10 cts. MERCAN- 
| TILE PUB. CO., St. Louis. Mo. 


English Rosemary Hair Oleaner. 
If you have never used this elegant 
preparation, do so at once, and you will 
use no other. Send name and address, en- 
closing 25c., 1o GEO. BURWELL, Chemist 
and Pertumer, 72 Church Street, Boston, 
if who will send you, prepaid, a package suf- 
MW ficient to make a pint of first-rate Hair 
Wash. 
PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely!” “What 
are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the elegant chromos produced by the European 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. It requires no 
talking to sell the pictures—they speak for themselves. 
Canvassers, agents, ladies and gentlemen will find this 
the best opening ever offered to make money. For full 
particulars, send stamp for confidential circular. Address 
GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 








AGENTS WANTEN To sell the Improved 

TYPE-WRITER, 
Now taking the place of the pen; Manufactured by the 
REMINCTONS. 4000 ALREADYSOLD. it 
A rare 
chance to engage in pleasant, profitable and permanent 
Address G. W. N. YOST, Gen’l Agent, 
| lion, N. Y. The new portable machine now ready, 








Men, Women and Children want the 
MONEY | Bras Book Mark — Index for Binion 
~Ac > | and allother books. If you want to be an 
EASILY agent, send 15 cents for a dozen. You 
EARNED [ean double your money on them. Any 
BY boy or girl can sell them. Also Portraits of 
Moody and Sankey, size 11x13 inches. 
BOYS Large numbers have been circulated. 
AND Send 5 cents for sample. A splendid 
- chance to earn money. 
GIRLS. Address EBEN. SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





on THE 
CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE. 


By WiLkirz Couurys. A splendid new story by this fa- 
mous author, Also’ When the Ship Comes Home,” &c, 
Profusely and handsomely illustrated. Price, complete, 
only 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. Address DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Pub- 
lishers “THE LAKESIDE Lisprarky,” Chicago, Il. 


THE WONDERFUL EAGLE CLAW 
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FISH or GAM Will spring it any position. I 
a great triumph over the uncertain fish hook. “ The best ar- 
ticle we ever used.” —VPractical Former. No.1, 35 cts. No. 
TURNER MFG. CO., 
26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
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articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION, Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for @®1. 
inducements to Agents, 
canvass vour town. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
XO introduce Wasusurn’s MONTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11, 
worth 25c, for only five 3c stamps. Journal contains 3 pp. 
choice reading matter, 1 p. fashions and 6 new pieces 
choice music. Agts. wanted. Agts. canvassing outfit for 
| four 3e stamps. Washburn’s Journal, Middleboro’, Mass. 


| We will during 
‘A GREAT OFFER | Bond Hard Times 
| dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
\second-hand of first-class makers including 
| WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
|\the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. 2%? Stop Organs 


Extraordinary 
Send for sample half-dozen and 








making the Blush Rose, it contains directions for making | $50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 


Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted, LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Hlastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Jecuchers. 
Ministers,Churches,elc, Steet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th &t., Union square, N. ¥+ 
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QUEEN JUNE. 
There's a queen come to her right, 
Heavens and the lands make good array ! 
: the flowers by day, | 
In the red stars b 
In the elms the robins swing 
A rustling 1 


grasses rhyme 
With the songs the swallows ting. 


Where the wild bee seeks the nook, 
There be sweet flowers many-hued, 
There be roses in oe 


And red lilies by the 
From the shaken peach-tree boughs, 
Fairest that . 


blossoms summe: 
Fall into the dappled path 
nd upon the loitering cows. 


Till the pleasant even hush 
And dimmer evening light, 
‘When the thrush bo gy cate food-night;” 
And the catbird mocks the thrush. 
GrorcEe Morris. 


<~or 


THE LAWYER’S GREAT CASE. 


Mr. Sawyer’s earnest labors in behalf of ine- 
briates have resulted in the reformation of scores 
of drunkards, One source of his helpfulness lies 
in the fact that he himself had been as degraded 
as any of the men he sought to save. He was 
once a church member, and a popular dry goods 
salesman; but through intemperance turned 
from his religious associations, fell into lower 
and lower degradation, until he became a waif 
floating helplessly and hopelessly about the 
country. 

One day, not five years ago, this waif drifted 
into Poughkeepsie. Wandering half-drunken 
through its streets, he strayed into a lawyer's 
office, sank inte a chair and fell asleep. The 
poor wretch did not know it, but God had di- 
rected him into a haven. The lawyer, who was 
a man of large Christian sympathies, suffered 
the stupefied inebriate to sleep on for several 
hours. 

When Sawyer awoke, he was ashamed of his 
condition, and rose from the chair to shuffle out 
of the office. But a gentle hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a kind voice said, ‘Don’t go, my 
friend.” 

The degraded sot, astonished to hear kind 
words addressed to him, again sat down, Then 
began a conversation, to which, lasting as it did 
for hours, the good angels listened with tremu- 
lous anxiety. 

The Christian lawyer plead earnestly with this 
man without hope or purpose. Again and again 
the drankard rose to go, declaring that he had 
bat one wish, and that was todie, But the law- 
yer would not let him go. As one pleads for his 
life, so he spoke to the bewildered man, in whom 
appetite and a newly-aroused conscience were 
struggling for mastery. 

Face to face, hand in hand, the great-hearted 
lawyer and the besotted waif wrestled. The 
poor soul, scarcely thinking himself worth say- 
ing, listened to the first words of resolute, help- 
ful love which had greeted him for years. The 
lgwyer, roused as never before, even when speak- 
ing to a jury, told him of a Saviour’s love. 

At last, the ‘‘old, old story’’ of the divine love 
begot a little faith, and faith roused to hopeful- 
ness; and there in the law-office Sawyer gave 
himself unreserved to the service of a divine 
helper, and went ont saved in body and soul. 

We do not know the name of that Christian 
lawyer, but he never won a case more freighted 
with value than when he gained this apostle to 
the drunkard. 


————_+oo—_—__—_—_—_ 
WHAT GOOD BOOKS DO. 


“He that loveth a book,” says Dr. Barrow, 
‘will never want a faithful friend, a wholesome 
counsellor, a cheerful companion, and affection- 
ate comforter.”” The following letter, which we 
find in the New York Tribune, sets forth how 
one discovered in books a way out of his muti- 
nous fortunes, and was by their reading enabled 
to live above vexation: 

‘fdo not think any human being 
more ' ‘ 





i have 
was five 
y around 
within 









had hitherto lived, and raised to an elevation 
where breathing was luxury. I f the toil- 
someness of the drudgery in which my daily 
life passed, and, while my hands were 
ever, my mind was filled with images of beauty 
and words of deathless a 

When I had finished this lography, I was not 
happ until I had found another as uteresting, 

this was the “Life of Frederick the Great. 

From that, I fell to me Nom, teen and, though 
my leisure hours are few. ve a ge 
many volumes. Macaulay’s “History of - 
land” made me a passionate lover of his style, 
and led me to the perusal of his “Miscellanies,’ 
which I have found a mine of untold wealth. 

What does it matter that I wear plain clothes, 
that my hands are rough and horny, that my 
associates are given to trivial amusements and 
gossip? Though with them, I am not of them. 
Often I long for congenial living companionship, 
but, in its absence, I find in the silent sympathy 
and congeniality of my favorite authors a peace 
and satisfaction that makes life not only tolera- 
ble but sweet. 

——_+oo—_—___—_—_ 


EFFECTS OF TIGHT-LACING. 

Among the diseases of modern life are those 
caused by tight-lacing. Dr. Richardson, an em- 
inent English physician, says that, ‘The tight 
band around the waist and the tightly-laced cor- 
set still play too important a part, and interfere 
with the free and healthy movements of young 
girls and women.”” He thus exhibits the bane- 
ful effect of this pressure upon the organs of di- 
gestion, respiration and circulation: 


The liver and stomach compressed, the digest- 
ive functions are impeded, and a distaste for 
solid food, with symptoms of pain and flatulency 
after eating, are the common proofs of the injury 
that is being inflicted. 

The great breathing muscle, the diaphragm, 
which separates the chest from the abdomen, 
and which, by its descent, in contraction, causes 
the chest to fill with air, is impeded in its mo- 
tion, and is, therefore, unable to sustain a free 
respiration. 

The large veins from the lower part of the 
body, which pour their blood into the right side 
of the jheart, are compressed, and in the worst 
instances, the heart itself and the lungs them- 
selves are actually subjected to restraint. 

By these means, the organs of the circulation, 
not Jess than the organs of respiration and diges- 
tion, are disturbed, to the detriment of the whole 
of the body, which depends on these organs for 
its nervous power, its muscular force, and its 
nutrition in every part. 

To the symptoms of indigestion are added 
breathlessness on slight exertion or excitement, 
coldness of the extremities, weakness of muscles, 
constipation, headache, and other evils not less 
severe. The effects of mechanical pressure of 
the kind described are not confined to the mere 

ods of time at which the Di ag is applied. 

ey extend to after life, and when long contin- 

ued, produce an imperfect build of the chest and 
of the trunk of the body, which is never lost. 


> 


LIONS AT LARGE. 

The managers of the Zoological Gardens, Lon- 
don, have lately built four large cages, each 
forty-five feet long and twenty-five feet high, all 
open to the air. The object-is to give the lions 
and other animals a play-house in which they 
may sport to more advantage than in their ordi- 
nary cages. The London Graphic thus describes 
the scene when the beasts were let into their 
new quarters: 


The first group to be liberated from its den 
was that which consists of the four pumas, their 
cage being second in the row, coun’ from the 
north. The smallest and youngest of these 
graceful animals, and algo the one that has been 
most recently brought to the gardens, showed 
itself the boldest, t ough its daring was but a 
faint stretch of timidity. It came crouching 
through the open door, and seemed ve 
disposed to retreat before it had slun 
yards along the side of the out-door cage. 

A larger puma followed it a little way, but 
soon turned and hastened back, crouching close 
to the ground. The youngster that remained 
grew every moment more familiar with the 
place, cooled its tongue in some water which had 
not dried up on the concrete floor, and tried the 





much 
many 


rockwork in the centre of the cage, as if it had | acid, is 


been a new 

Large trunks and branches of trees, sloping 
from the boriders of sandstone to the iron 
on one side, soon tempted the youhg puma to 


oe peng <a gw Devine 
was thorou; ease, playfully follow 
Sutton, the ‘A , round the cage, on making 


yas | tio: 





out was barred to them; - slinking round 
the cage once or twice, they began to take a 
calmer and more collected survey of the situa- 


nD. 

By degrees, they grew familiar, fell to chasing 
inenainen, to leaping the rock work, and to 
walking up the timber slopes. Suddenly, the 
attention of the largest tiger seemed to be caught 
by something outside the cage; and, following 
the direction of his gaze, one might see a little 
white bull calf standing by its mother in front 
of a lair hard by, and returning the feline glare 
with meek and fearless innocence. 

The absorbing interest of the big tiger in this 
pretty piece of living veal was soon shared by 
all the tigers in his-company; and they stood 
quietly in a row, flourishing their four tails with 
a sympathy of appreciative longing. 

It was too bad of the sleek Indian cow, in the 
full sight of these baffied connoisseurs, to lick 
the head, neck, and loins of her delicate off- 
spring, in a most offensively ostentatious man- 
ner, The tigers did not take to their gambols 
again with sach a kindly freedom as before. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when the den of the 
lions at the north end was opened to admit them 
to their corresponding cage. Their reluctance 
to accept manumission was more positively dem- 
onstrated than by the tigers, for it was only by 
driving that the two lionesses could be got out 
atall; while the majestic-looking male sulked 
at sight of the whip, which was for the first 
time shown him, and declined to move from his 
corner of the den. 

Both his wives learned in a little while to 
like to promenade in the gay outer world, and 
sought more than once to entice their lord into 
society. But he was in a bad temper, and noth- 
ing could stir him out of thator hisden. 0: 
the whole, it must have been gratifying to the 
public, who, towards noon, came streaming into 
the pleasant sunlit grounds, to find that the fe- 
re nature of the Regent’s Park are, as a rule, 
yrent against all temptations to escape their 

ndage. 
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For the Companion. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Along the lane, so soft of sward, 
Where re asters nod and lean, 
I move at languid pace toward 
A meadowy sweep of open green. 


And as, in reverie’s mood immersed, 
Below great boughs I slowly pass, 

I trace pale spots thut gleam, at first, 
Like sea-shells on the distant grass. 


But later, while I pluck with care 
These rounded atoms, yaw and fresh, 
And mark the fluted pink they wear 
Below their bulge of milky flesh, 


Am I bat fancy’s willing slave, 
Who see this daisy’s neighboring spray 
On the mild breeze her blossoms wave 
Imperiously, as though to say: 


“With ancestors that meer a fae 
Have held their field by landed right. 
How sad that I shonid bloom so near 
These clumsy upstarts of a night!” 
Epoar Fawcett. 


i2> 
or 


SUMMER FOODS. 


When the mercury stands at 90° in the shade, 
the body requires but little fuel to keep the blood 
at its normal heat of 98°. Therefore, we eat less 
heat-producing food in summer than we do in 
winter. The wastes of nerve and muscular tis- 
sues must be preserved, so that the body’s 
strength may be kept; but care should be taken 
against overheating. A writer in the New York 
Tribune thus discourses to the housekeeper 
about the way to feed different members of the 
family: 


Suppose she has a half-dozen hungry farm 
laborers to feed, she will not give them chicken 
eroquettes, tongue sandwiches and ice cream, for 
this would not feed them. She would rather 

lace before them corned beef, well done, cab- 
been. onions, beans, potatoes, buttermilk, and 
bread and butter. 

In the corned beef they would have for every 
hundred grains eaten, fifteen grains of nitrogen, 
which would go at once to repair muscular 
waste; in cabbage every hundred parts would 
give them four parts of nitrogen; in onions they 
would have five parts of nitrogen in every hun- 
dred ; in beans about the same, and in po- 
tatoes both nitrogen and potash, though in 
smaller proportions. 

The buttermilk, besides affording a cooling 

a refreshing bev: , Since every con- 
stituent of milk but the is present in 
it. A piece of apple pie would fitly close the re- 


But such a meal wonld not suit the brain- 
worker; it is too row and makes larger de- 
mands on the digestive organs than would be 
agreeable to him. 

For him the food should be at once 1 





‘hter and 


p, | off in another directi 


The habit once formed of eating cold dishes in 
summer, and the American idea that every meal 


must taste of the fire large 
comfort ensues to the cook the eater no less. 
Cold tea and cold coffee, if made and 
cooled, are as refreshing and stimu as the 


same beverages at 212° Fahrenheit. 

Cold: meats are aa nutritious as warm meats, 
and many vegetables are as palatable when they 
have been half‘a day from the fire as when first 
cooked. Salads of all kinds are specially grate- 
ful in warm weather, and should form a part of 
every dinner. 


DRAKE AND TURKEY. 
Dr. Watts says,— 
“Birds in their little nests agree.” 
Farm fowls in their pens do sometimes get into 
trouble with each other, though, and it is not 
always the game-rooster either. A writer in the 
Rural New Yorker says: 


We have in our poultry yard, in New Jersey, 
a large, handsome turkey, and some five or six 
Russian ducks. The old turkey is of a very 

uiet and peaceful nature, and when it happens 
that two roosters fight, he always interferes and 
restores peace. Last night ( April 12) at feeding- 
time, while this turkey was standing near.the 
Russian drake, he inadvertently struck at him 
in picking up his corn. The drake instantly be- 
came enraged at this, and attacked the turkey 
in a furions manner, when a curious fight en- 
sued. 

Although the old turkey seemed not to care 
about fighting, he had to defend himself against 
the attacks of the duck, which jumped upon him 
with flapping wings, all the time uttering the 
hoarse, croaking sound peculiar to those birds. 

The turkey retaliated by striking him on the 
head with his bill several times. The drake re- 
treated a short distance, and then flew upon him 
with redoubled force, seizing with his bill the 
neck of the turkey, and holding it to the ground 
for some time. 

When the turkey had disengaged himself he 
left the drake, but the latter followed him, took 
hold of the fleshy part of his neck and drew him 
to the ground, causing bim to fall over; and 
thus they struggled for some time. 

When the turkey got to his feet the drake 
again attacked him, and thus the combat lasted 
for about fifteen minutes, and was stopped only 
by the utter exhaustion of the drake, which re- 
—- in its place, unable to follow the other 

‘owl. 

I have seen many fights between fowls, but 
one like this I have never before witnessed. 
The drake sustained severe injuries on his head, 
and the turkey’s proud neck has lost its stately 
appearance somewhat. 





_———__+or——_——_—_——- 


ENCOUNTER WITH A BUFFALO. 

The wild buffalo of India feeds in herds, and 
resorts to the thick bush and tall grass which 
surround the jungle lakes, They feed on the rich 
herbage, and approach the water by long tun- 
nels in the grass and reeds. The bull is much 
larger than the cow, and when old is always 
dangerous to encounter. Capt. Baldwin, an 
English officer, one evening went down to a jun- 
gle lake, accompanied by a native. Hearing 
something move in the long grass, he was so 
rash as to enter a tunnel. What happened he 
thus narrates: 


I was hurled to the ground with astonishing 
uickness by a tremendous butt on the right 
oulder, followed by a pair of huge knees on 
my chest, crushing me down. The buffalo then 
commenced butting me with his huge head. I 
was covered with foam from his vile mouth. 
Most luckily the ground was very soft, or I must 
have been killed. 

I had fallen on my back, but managed, by 
clutching the root of a small tree, to draw my- 
self from under him; but as I did so and turned 
over, lie struck me a terrible blow on the back 
with his foot, breaking two ribs; and then I was 
powerless, and imagined all hope of escape to be 
over. 

He gave me a bad wound on the left arm, 
another dangerous one under the armpit, a third 
on the po with his horns; and then I found 
myself lifted off the ground, and thrown a tre- 
mendous somersault in the air. 

Stunned and bleeding, our unfortunate sports- 

and landed be- 
More dead than alive, he had yet sufficient pres- 
yards off he could see his erect 5 sting ol 

off he could see ‘oe, sniffin 

over the scene of the late tragedy. Satisfied 
with his victory, the buffalo then raised his 
head, listened intently for a few minutes, and, 
to the inexpressible relief of his victim, trotted 





BALLOON OBSERVATIONS. 
An optician in Paris sends up daily, at noon, 
small balloons made of india-rubber in order to 
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For the Companion. 


“BABY BUNTING.” 
Baby, Baby Bunting, 
Must take her morning nap, 
Up, Baby Bunting, 
Into mamma’s lap. 
Off with shoes and stockings, 
Now be a mouse, 
While I tell the story 
Of footies’ keeping house. 


Four little pigs looked up at the small figure | 
which presently tugged at the slide of their feed- 
ing trough. 

It flew open at last with a jerk that sent Dim- 
ple tembling on his back, and before he could 
pick himself up and go for the milk bucket, one, 
two, three, four little pigs wriggled through the 
convenient slide and ran grunting and whisking 
curly-tails straight towards Aunt Patie’s flower- | 
bed, under the window. 








the twenty-acre wheat field—what had they not 
done? : 

Once, indeed, they had been quiet for an un- 
usual length of time, and their anxious mother 
knowing well how often their play led the little 
feet into dangerous places, had hunted far and 
wide for them, to find them at last in the barn as 
quiet as mice. 

They had filled the old red cutter with hay 
and put in a dozen great stones, on which sat 
Merritt, quietly, while Georgie was on all fours, 
close by, picking corn out of a peck measure 
with his mouth. When questioned, Merritt de- 
ciared himself to be “‘an old hen hatching out 
some little chickens; while Georgie was “a 
rooster a watching of her.”’ 

But now the daylight had faded and the great 


| Stars shone out of the soft summer sky. The 


This toe to market went 
To buy a piece of meat, 
This toe stayed at home 








And found enough to eat; 
This one no dinner had; 
This cried for some; 
And this little fellow said; 
“When will mamma come?” 


Restless feet are quiet, 
Hands still as death. 
“Anoder ’tory, mamma,” 
Comes in faintest breath. 
Stealthily the shadows 
Over blue eyes creep. 
Hush! Baby Banting 
Has fallen fast asleep. 
JULIA M. DANA. 





For the Companion. 
DIMPLE’S USEFULNESS. 

Thump—bump—bang! No wonder the racket 
made grandma start nervously and Aunt Patie 
rush to the stairs and call out: 

“‘What in the world has happened?’ 

“It’s noffin’ but only me. I’m dittin’ up!” 
piped a small voice in the chamber above. 

Evidently Dimple was getting upjand some- 
thing else was getting down, for another clatter 
was heatd and a stream of water began to tric- 
kle down the stairs. 

“It’s noffin’ but this big pitcher,” called Dim- 
ple, appearing in his night-dress in the hall. “I 
just set it down some hard, you know; and it 
eame to pieees. The table’s fell over, too.”’ 

“Dimple Stacy! you do put me out of all pa- 
tience,”” cried Aunt Patie, as she ran up to 
mend the mischief which had been his waking 
work. “I’ve a mind to tie you in bed so you 
can’t get up until I’m ready to see to you.”’ 


Ml heia 


Ae A o 





“That would be defful!”” said Dimple, slip- 
ping past her with his clothes on his arm, and 
hastening to the safety of grandma’s presence. 
She dressed him, gave him breakfast, then set 
his sailor hat on his head and bade him go ont 
and play. ; 

“Go out and pick up your chips, first thing,”’ 
raid Aunt Patie. 
be of no use.” 2 

*T are useful,” said Dimple earnestly. ‘What 
would folks do without me?” 

Grandma kissed him, and he set off, swing- 
ing his basket, which held from six toa dozen 
chips, aecording to the wayDimple packed it. 
He has been known to fill it with three, by a 
careful selection of the largest, so you see his 





“Stop! stop!’’ called Dimple, earnestly. “That 
wasn’t what I meant.” 

But little did the piggies care for that. 

Out from the house came grandma, and out 
came Aunt Patie, filled with horror; away ran 
the pigs and away ran the people, guilty Dim- 
ple’s short legs making good speed, but power- 
less to.remedy the mischief he had caused. 

Such a race as that was not quickly ended. I 
do not know what would haye become of those 
pigs at last, if Abner, the hired man, had not 
come up from the field and helped to catch 
them. ~ 

Only the fourth and smallest pig ran—where 
do you think? Into the kitchen through the 
open door, and from there into the milk-room, 
where stood the churn just filled with yellow 
cream. 

“You can’t have that, sir,’ cried Dimple, tri- 
umphantly grasping the pig's hind leg, and 
down in a heap went churn, piggy and child, 
with the cream over all. 

















“But I’ve got hold of him; he can’t get away 
from me/’’ said Dimple, as grandma rushed in 
and tried to pick up her darling, while piggy 
cried “wee! wee!" louder than the little pig in 
the song. 

“Pm out of all patience!” said Aunt Patie, 
as she undressed Dimple and redressed him in 
dry and uncreamy garments, “Such a child I 
never saw!”’ . 

“Why, I caught the piggy,’’ said Dimple. 
“Didn’t that help some? That was ’most as use- 
ful as Abner!”’ 

But the next day Aunt Patie led Dimple to 


“You are getting too big to the red school-house down the lane, and he be- 


gan to “go to school like big boys.” 

Would you like to know what he did then? 
Some day I will tell you about his spelling-les- 
sons. C. A. G. 





For the Companion. 
AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 
It was the close.of a warm day in summer, 


daily task of picking up four basketfuls was not | and in a house set down in the midst of a new 


very severe. 


western clearing, two tired little fellows were 


When that was done Dimple peeped over into | ‘thinking about going to bed. 


the cow-yard. 
“Wish Aunt Patie wonld let me help milk,’ 
he said to himself. 
Old Brindle shook her horns, threateningly, 


for she had_a little calf by her side and did not 


It had been such a long, busy day since they 


to-help grandpa milk, and they had improved 
Hunting eggs in the great breezy barn, climb- 


wish to encourage intruders in her family quiet. | ing up to the eaves onthe fragrant hay clear to 


“You needn’t shook your liead at me,” said | the swallows’ ne 


Dimple, bravely. “If you hooked me, 


would make you sorry, Maybe I'd better feed| cheon to Uncle Tom : 


the piggies.” 








had trotted out to the meadow before breakfast 


| over heels to the deep bay 1 carrying lun- 


| little feet were so tired and the boys sat on the 
| floor pulling off shoes and stockings, while 
| grandpa read his paper at the table near them, 
| and in the pantry close by, mother and grandma 


| strained the sweet warm milk into bright tin 


pans. : 

A great rustle in the rosebush under the win- 
dow made them both jump to their feet. 
‘*What’s that?” said Merritt, his eyes looking 
like two round O’s. 

‘**Mr. Crane's big dog, I guess,’’ said Georgie. 
Just then a sound between a snort and a grunt 
made them both exclaim: ° 
‘‘Hogs!’’ and they rushed to the window and 
looked out, 

Slowly up above the window-sill came a great 
dark head in their very faces, and two gleaming 
eyes looked into theirs. Both screamed and 
ran, 

Grandpa jumped to the window; Uncle Tom 
left the letter he was writing and rushed down 
stairs, and mother and grandma each clasped a 
little one in their arms and tried to find out the 
cause of their alarm. 

There was a rush of feet through the grass 
and bushes out of doors, a dark object leaped 
over the low rail-fence and disappeared behind 
the black wall of foregt that rose beyond, and 
all was still. 

It was long before the frightened little boys 
went to sleep that night, and then their rest was 
broken by dreams of great fiery eyes. 

The next morning, under the window where 
they had been digging and making a garden the 
day before, the soft moist earth held the great 
uncouth tracks of a bear. 

eorgie and Merritt are great boys now, but 
when they read this in the Youth’s Companion, 
as I am sure they will, they will remember that 
evening visitor well, for this is a true story, 
every word of it. Mrs. M. E. C. BaTEs, 


+> 





For the Companion. 


MY SECRET. 
What think you I found to-day 
Hidden in the fragrant hay? 
“Eggs, I guess,” says Wonder-Eyes, 
“Wrong,” for that were no surprise, 
Hens so often in the hay ° 
Slyly tuck their eggs away. 


“Mice?” asks little Chatterbox; 

“I know once that Kitty Knox 
Found a nest she thought was nice, 
Fall of tiny, baby mice, 

Blind and bald, so queer and pink, 
Horrid little things, I think.” 


Guess again, and timid Ned 
Says, “A snake,” his mortal dread. 
Nothing half as bad as that, 
But old Patience Gray, the cat, 
Had four kittens tucked away 
In the soft and fragrant hay. 
























chopping down the 





and maples beyond 





a sence in mignonette 
‘inds a good place; 
my eighth in puapdrageg 
hows you its face. 
py Py os in the lily, 
slender and fair ; 
My teath’s in the phlox 
ell-known everywhere. 
ig Fie in larkspur 
es always a home; 
My twelth’s found in honesty 
herever you roam. 
ge ee holds twelve letters 
hich spell a bright flower 
That grows on a yine 


O’er many a bower. Lucrus Goss. 





Four ailments which afflict children. 


3. 
EASY CHARADE, 


My first is a musical syllable, 
My second is a syllable in music, 
My whole is an old-fashioned bird. 
WINTHROP. 
4. 


ROMAN NUMERAL PUZZLES. 
Something new. 
(The first. two letters form the number, and the rest of 
the word follows with no transposition, but is to be 
guessed by the two first letters and the definition.) 
EXAMPLE: Six conveyances (a kind of preachers). 
Ans.—Vi cars. 
Six basins (inspectors). 
Six parts in a play (mouthpieces). 
Fifty-one héad covers (those who limit). 
One hundred and one knots (large towns). 
Fifty-one draught animals (crustaceans). 
Fifty-one falsehoods (flowers). 
One thousand and one open fireplaces for coal 
(changes one place for another). 
One hundred and fifty years (clarifies). 
One hundred and fifty purposes (demands). 
One hundred and fifty roof edges (adheres), 
J.P. 


5. 


B. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





What useful thing always found In a grocery 
store may be seen in this picture? 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Solitary. Abides. Public. Courage. A surnanie. 
‘ H. H, D. 


A BEE HIVE. 
fase B from the edge, and leave a command; 
B from a dog, leaving bird of onr land; 
Take B from endure, and leave fruit of corn; 
Take B from dim and watery, leaving old king for- 


orn ; 
Take B from to praise, and leave not so much; 
Take B from fault-fuding, leaving what needs a 


crutch ; 
Take B from a pooee, what you leave means te rave; 
Take B from a basin, leaving bird wise and grave; 


e 

Take B from courageons, and leave sing wild 

Take B Sg commanded, and leave drink that’s 
mild; = 

Take B from a tower! and leave a man’s name; 

Take B from the edge, leaving edge just the same; 

Take B from mild and courteous, and leave what is 


tilled; 
Take B from a garment, leaving what is best killed; 
‘Take B from aship, leaving to put her in trim; 
Take B from hand carriage, a quite 
slim. TE BELL. 


Conundrums. | 


There is a word of five letters and if you take two 
of them away, six willremain. Whatis it? Sixty. 

Can you tell me what letter it is thathas never 
been used but twice in America? It is A; it is used 
‘but twice in America. 

When is a dog most like a human being? When 
he is between a man and a boy. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fir, pirslahs tee Oot i 

2. She is ing believe (bee leave). 

3. Suek, succor. Luke, lucre. Lust, lustre. Cyst 
Fie! fire. Salt, psalter. 
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The Sunscnirrion Prick of the ComPpanton tis 
$1.75, which includes the earmens of 
Postage.by 


New Bee gs can commence at any time during 


“oa Compennih is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, all agi , as re- 
quired by law. 

war MENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should* 

ye made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
Wun NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
_—_ in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
qui to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date oes ir name on the margin of your paper 
shows time your subscription is paid. 

sxnnw aia. —Three weeks are required ie receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
mat be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
oe ol unless this is done. 





pay of ar 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until nee are paid, and 
their gece ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Fe py ay should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














RANK IN PURITAN CHURCHES. 


The early Puritans were stern Democrats. They 
had no respect for the divine right of kings, and no 
scruples in beheading Charles I. for tyranny. They 
would fight to the death in resisting despotism, and 
submit without a murmur to martyrdom in behalf 
of their principles. But they recognized superior 
merit, and were always ready to give precedence to 
worth of character and eminent usefulness. 

Dr. Ellis, in the Unitarian Review, recalls the fact 
that in the first Puritan churches of Massachusetts, 
unpewed and with free seats, places of honor were 
assigned to the magistrates and to ma aga cit- 
izens. He says: 

“God had made men to differ, and it cane have 
been wickedness or folly to attempt to deal with 
man and man as if all were entitled to like consider- 
ation. They did not accept the modern notion that 
‘one man is as good as another.’ They put no ob- 
stuele whatever in the way of any man’s ‘rising;’ 
but till he had risen, they meant he should under- 
stand that he had his betters! And so after a prom- 
inent place had been assigned in the sanctuary for 
the minister and his family, and for the elders, the 
next place of honor was given to the resident mag- 
istrate; the next to the highest military officer in 
the place; the next to the man of most worldly sub- 
stance, provided he made a generous public use of 
it; and so on,” 


—_—>—_—__——_ 
MR. WALPOLE AND THE GRIZZLY. 


A man who survives the hug of a grizzly bear 
ought to take comfort in telling the story. 


Recently, aman named Walpole, who resides in 
Lassen Comity, Ca none eg a en - Scomatvetis 
a appears r. Wa e sta out 
sity in the morning of the day od viiah the ad- 
venture occurred, for the perpore of visiting a deer- 
lick. He had his rifle, bowie-knife, and a large 
deer hound with him, and was crossing a deep cafion, 
— he espied a huge grizzly about fifty or seventy- 

ve yards off, and fired athim. The bear came 
~~ B after him, and Walpole, who was on the alert, 
succeeded in hitting him on the head with the butt of 
his rifle, but ere he could repeat the blow, his bearship 
returned the compliment, and dealt him one on the 
him for a second. Being 
now fully alive to his situation, he drew his bowie- 
knife, and made a lunge at bruin, and succeeded in 
planting his knife deep in the beast’s breast. This 
po en a animal still more, and, seizing his 

faa a werful arms, gave him an em- 

i not be likely to forget for some 

aun me i rendered ay totally nnconscions. 

the bear had dropped him until late 

in the afternoon, when a pom yoy who was passing 

was attracted to the spot, hig astonishment may 

be imagined when, upon goi . een stance from 

ee oe _——_ he m fest in dead. The an- 

mal meas eleven eet in length, and w hed 
~ neue "Walpote although badly badly t mn 
pou r. 0! bruised, 

ar <a fe ms oa ae he is “aq wiser. if 

a better 














ELOQUENCE. 


George William Curtis says: “Nothing is harder to 
convey in description, or in the very words, than 
eloquence ; which is the name for the deepest charm 
of speech. Where it lies is not to be said. It is the 
most elusive of secrets, It is the spell of the ma- 
gician, but it is not in the wand nor in the words, 
It is not the voice, the mien, the movement, the 
tone, althongh it may seem to be in all. It is the 
sung of the cnekoo,— 


Which made ine toe a tie a thousand ways, 
heen mane and sky.” 


Jefferson said that, he listened enchanted to Pat- 
rick Henry, bat he ld not what he 
said. He might as well have tried to ince the 
music of the wind . It was Fox, if we 
remember correctly. ryan y man who 


is Bible T gnve ‘one, oe, 





from Burke, and could repeat every word of it, “It 
was . very eloquent, if you can remember the 
wo! 
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“OH, THAT MAKES A DIFFERENCE,” 


The old ilhistration of the difference self-interest 
makes in deciding a money matter has been repeat- 
ed countless times since the spelling-book story 
about “Whose ox was gored?” 


A on a street-car line gave a driver, 
noted both fo ‘or his politeness and shrewdness, a five- 
doliar-bill, and asked for change. The driver, as we 
are told, gave him nine dollars =e — a 
change. rT, on getting ont, info 
him that he had ge a mistake. The driver an- 
swered it was too late to verify; ‘it was not their 
megan, aniess done at the time the change was 


given 

“But,” insisted the passenger, “‘you must verify 
this time.”’ 

“No,” replied the om “I have had that thing 
tried before. It is too late.” 

“AN right,” was the feupense. “1 have four dol- 
lars and ninety cents here which belongs to you. If 
you won't take it, I will keep it.” 

“Oh, that makes a difference,” said the mollified 
driver. ipo ay 4 

And he verifi 





a ae 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE BLIND GIRL, 


A Paris letter says of Victor Hugo, the distiv- 
guished and now aged poet and novelist: 


His tenderness for little children is exquisite. A 
child is always welcome to his house, Twice a week, 
the poet exercises hospitality to his friends. His 
table is laid out artistically, but without pretension. 
The dishes are cooked to a turn, of the most succa- 
lent quality, and served in a bourgeois style. Victor 
Hugoaits at the head, and his qranddenyhaet at the 
foot of the table. On Thursday and Sunday even- 
pee , he is at home from nine to eleven. One of the 

3 of his salon is a blind girl, the daughter, I 

re of a workman with whom she comes, 

nm she is Victor Hugo’s guest, he speaks for her 

epoca entertainment, without exactly directing his 

conversation to her. He thus puts | her at ease. The 

poor creature sits opposite the fire, list in mute 

ecstasy. She is very plain and plainly dressed. 

Were a young and ha some duchess in her place, 

she would not meet with the same attention from 
the chivalrous poet. 


———_e- 








“LITTLE.” 

A pompous attorney, while a cause, 
Whs Suinsing a witness and “picking for fiaws.” 
Provoked hi rant be appeatel rt the a 

TO" im uni oi to a 
“I demand, sir, ord. wi red face, 
“A little attention Pai fae Ly = bang ee) 
“Your Honor,” responded the meek little man, 
“I’m paying as litt/e as any one can.” 

e judge, with a frown, 
Looked solemnly down 

On the “squabble” and said, from the bench where 


he sat.— 
“We want nothing but silence, and little of that.” 


—_———__— 


AN ATROCIOUS ACT. 


The “joke” of frightening people, especially chil- 
dren, is a piece of wickedness that only escapes be, | One 
ing called a crime because it is not always fatal. 


A sad case of a little boy being frightened to death 
occurred at Astoria, Fulton County, Ili. About nine 
o’clock in the evening a son of Mr. Rowland, six- 
teen years of age, was passing sons the street of 
that town alone, when another boy, son of Dr. Wm. 
Toler, who was dressed in a hideous costume, and 
Fellows in the front yard at home, seeing the little 

llow passing, played the 

ing out suddenly upon the little fellow, at the same 
time making a strange noise, so frightened him that 
he fell prostrate on the pavement. He juny up 
quickly and ran a few rods, when he fell, this time 
&@ corpse. 
cnet italics 

LOOK OUT FOR YOUR RIGHT FOOT. 

A scientific lecturer on walking says his “experi- 
ments show that one side of the body (the right side) 
always tends to outwalk the other.” Whereupona 
wag, with a sarcastic imagination, remarks: 

It is extremely unfortunate for all of us that this 


lecturer has calied attention to this singular propen- 
sity, because it would have been y disa- 


of aghost, and jump- | —__ 


SUPERSTITION. 

A panacea, or “cure-all,” is one of the myths of the age 
of superstition. Dr. R. V. Pierce does not recommend 
any one or even his whole list of standard remedies as 
adequate to cure every disease. For severe, lingering 
coughs, bronchial, throat and chronic lung diseases, he 
believes his Golden Medical Discovery is unsurpassed, 
but it will not cure you if your lungs are half wasted by 
consumption. The Discovery not only exercises a potent 
influence over pulmonary affections, by reason of its pec- 
toral properties, but posserses also the most valuable 
alterative, or blood-cl erties, and is theref 
a@ sovereign remedy in blood and skin affections. But 
while it will cure scrofulous and other ulcers and sores, 
blotches, pimpies and eruptions, it will not cure cancer, 
nor does its manufacturer claim any such merit for it as 
is done by proprietors of other blood-cleansing medicines, 
who dishonestly try to deceive the afflicted into the belief 
that their preparations will accomplish impossibilities. 
By reason of its real intrinsic merit it has a sale surpass- 
ing that of any other blood and cough medicine. Com. 








The Thousands of Ladies 
Who use Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth” keep their own coun- 
sel, and all their admirers suppose that complexions so 
beautiful and perfectly natural in appearance must be 
nature’s own. Ladies, try it; you will be ‘me 
SOM. 


A LADY without a fashion journal is like a travel- 
ler in the Alps without a guide, who may get along, but 
slowly, and with many mishaps. ‘Andrews’ Bazar” is 
a thoroughly equipped as well as entertaining guide in all 
matters of dress and style. W. R. Andrews, publisher, 
Cincinnati. Com, 





Read the full column adverti 
Washer, in last week's issue. 





of the Robb 
re eteanesins thing. Com. 





The“ Lefev re” ‘Brilliants are wonderful, indeed they are 
beautiful enough fora Princess. See their adv’t. Com. 





Give Up Dosine with powerful rng ‘for dyspepsia, 
and try that bland but searching specific, MILK oF Mac- 





NESIA. Com. 
VISITING CARDS. Your need ety printed on 
50 ‘Tinted Bristol, 15 ets, 50 Granite, 20 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 F Tenet ‘Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 


25 Snowflake, 25 cts. Elegant card cases, lOc, 15e. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERERS and all interested, secd for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N-¥. 
UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 


an oon 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
lands. Immense emi; 


gration 
Address MATTHEWS & & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
© REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 
into == universal use, or has so fulry won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for 
the cure of Coughs, Golden and Consumption. 
TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plated, 
wear like silver and very durable, by mail, 25 cents. 
SEAVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 
FR. SAWS are not complete without one of 
Smith’s Fret-work aoe pom making holes. See ad- 
Tereapaer in ComPanio reh 15th, and send $1 for 
COLEMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 


GOOD PAY 22 ext rer for one or 
7 in each aes atom, ¢: LA & CO., 419 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
(GP Ask for it and see that you get it. 
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To know Laem wae power, ‘Trial box.S5e Cir 

musical tones, use eularstree. Vorcs 
To Sorevroughs throat ills, Bans Co..174Eim 
hoarseness, and asthma, use Bt., Cincinnati, 0. 





‘The Old-Fashioned Well,” 


Latest popularsong and seven other pieces. 
Send 25 cents. PERRY & CO., 538 Wash, St., Boston. 


JULY LIST Sesezies 


are Pray vIn a Home Happ 





urs, Dinsmore; Huldy Ann (eomic), Braham; linger 
a, little Treasure. Keefer; Dwelling with the An: ela 


Chestnut Hill Waltz; Flirting in the Sta: cight Waltz; 


THE, WATCHMAN. — 
We wit eat We ne 


trom the time the money is re- 
ceived till Jan. 1, to any one who is not now a sub- 
FOR yee DOLLAR. 
we copies. free. Send nt year and 
yteven, months’ subscription for, ONE EO DOLLAR. 
ATCHMAN, Boston. 


COLGATE § & 60. 'S 


Violet | gre 





hie leligions totet vis, oxhaaed 
le water. e 
Toilet st with wi which the refreshing 


~~ skin, is very remark- 
Water able. So aa in fo hatf-pindt bottles by all druggists. 


-} > NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a = 





oy 4x6, $14; 5x73¢ ~ $27; 6x, 
2, $60. PRINTS SY GRRICE 
com PLETE F Stamp 


85. 
for catalogne to CU ar Is & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 
$2500 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representin # 
150 prstTincT BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The inate thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all - ie Books fail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGN CENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With Invalnable egg oenry _ 
and papers Bindings. —— -e Boo beat t 
Addvess JOUN E. por. 





)RINTING] 23 yen 





Lecpet wane tril Self-Inkere: 66 to @250. 
on ener lor 50. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & OO., Mir’s, W est ‘eat Meriden, Conn. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest securi wp 3, Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100, 00 8 piooe, “Oxo Wm. Battov & Co., 
8 Wall Street, New York; 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Printin: 
Press, Outfit and Press, @6 > 
Self-inkin “Best,’?with outfit, 810. 
© “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, ou. Send stamp fo. cata- 
logue. 
50 N. Mitt Street, “Philadelphia. 


For either of the following: 5 


SEND 400 nicely assorted decalcomanie; 
FOR 


, large a assorted decalcomanie; 
m™ 


95 2 lovely surprise bouquets; 
: sheets scrap-book pictures ; 











5—6x8 mounted we atl 1 
CENTS : 3—9xl oe er le 
om ‘h order. 
BEER “wUTC Wins. Chicago, Th 


- ALL THE BOYS. . 


Who go a fishing shonld send to BRADFORD & 
ANTHONY, 374 Washington Street, Boston, for their 





and the oe find everything they want tec fish 4 2 
CHEAP. This is t Lace a also, to Ss the best col- 
lars and muzzles for your do; The best of Pocket 
Knives, Scissors and many other things that Boys and 
Girls use. Orders by mail receive careful attention. 





A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO . -BUG, caszics 


CURRANT worms @ and other Insects is 


OUR PEST= =P OISON. 


pos oe —_ be go ae B.. dissolves ~ a 
sprin Sure death. danger or in using. 
25 cents an acre. mailed pf vy ayy Send 
Circular with hardreds of testimonials. Discount he trade. 
“KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. 0. “nox 313% 
66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


ony renoviee fens egetable Pills 
Act Benth removi ing causes without leaving 
in 
me ORAL FENBERG uy corftion. CATHOLICOX, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressi complaints to 
which women are be 



















la Mazurka. Excelsior Music Co., 256 Wash. St,, oe. 


eo These medicnen are ~wed 
vegetable. Sold by 


Dd sta. Send for Alma 
GRAEFESBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., é. ow: 





greeable if, some day when we were walking mp the 
street, one side of us started ahead and outwalked 
the other, and got a dozen squares in advance of it! 
No man likes to see half of himself prancing along 
the sidewalk without any reference to the other 
half, and the boys all following him, studying anat- 
omy. It would be humiliating. Everybody ought 
to ae | —-s auch a calamity now, since this 
savant has indicated its probability. 





POWER OF THE BIBLE, 


The Christian Union tells this good story of the 
influence of the Bible: 


A missionary of the American Sunday school 

Union, whose a has been much in the Indian 

: “To a man who had no 

I tarned away, I heard a 

by say, “Ho, Jim, now you "ve got 
book you romps. W, no more sheep!” 


pa A Pg 

A PERMANENT Jos.—Peler— What am you 
a-doin’ now, John? 

Ba 5 tol _ waitin’ on a first-class culled man, 


Peter Why, Jobo, have you come down to gaitin’ 
onan ? 


es, brndder Peter, he owes me ten dollars, 
an’ I been.a-waitin’ on him ‘tor "bout a month fur it, 
aa 1 thiuh Deve got h permanent job! 
SmirH and Jones were at the menagerie, and the 
conversation turned on Darwin’s “Look at 


that monk said Smith, “Think of its being an 
undeve heman!” “Homan!” Ln oe, aan 
; “it’s no more human than I am.” 
AN invalid, while pantin; with almost 
the notes of a brawling fellow who wns 
beneath his window, 
extravagant rascal has wasted as much breath as 








Cut this ont. 


Cut this out 


DOUBLE CUNS. 


As ys rednee onr stock, we offer, fora ae time, for cash suse ol eee or registered ae bd order: 


in ble Guns, regular $8 


nality for. 


each. 















One lot ditto, fine patent breeeh, regular $12 quality for.. . each. 
One lot ditto, fine patent breech ‘and real twist. $l4 quality Rapa 
One lot ditto, ditto, with fine Bar Locks for duet. ghooting. $18 quality f 12 %0 each 
One lot ditto, extra heavy breech 9x10 bores 9x » $25 00 qua! paliey See: i oapasespuszeceveso 15 00 each. 
One lot ditto real laminated steel, fine Bar Locke, “pest oil stocks, full-checked ordinary sizes 

ONES BOM s vescencass: cbse: cponess suet once cos inbdibabibielldhdiedebniauddhiei@a idk $15.00 ea 


Above Guns are new and assorted a and bores; also 


ch. 
ali other and finer kinds in proportion. To any one want- 


ing a som for the comin is an opportunity never before offered. 
resned to any to any Jam: of Sas r 


can be exp’ the country. 


e 
LIAN Faneuil Hall sat Square, Boston. 





KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is Perfectly PURE—Free from acids, ete., that injure Linen 





BEE 








A JAPANESE preg newly-arrived in this coun- 
took bis hand and asked after Saar 


/ 





a 
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